A REVERIE. 
HE artist leaves 
us to guess on 

what this fair dame 
is musing, as she 
stands in a rapt atti- 
tude before her escri- 
toire. It is easy to 
conjecture, however, 
that her thoughts are 
dwelling on the letter 
she is about to write, 
and the billing doves 
and the flowers give 
a clew to the subject 
of the billet-doux, or 
perhaps valentine, in 
this love month, spe- 
cially consecrated to 
Cupid. The picture 
in itself is a gem; 
and this exquisite in- 
terior, so beautifully 
engraved, can not 
fail to be prized by 
all lovers of art. 


CLEANING 
FROSTED SIL- 
VER-WARE. 


ROSTED | silver- 

ware or frosted 
ornamentation on 
plain silver should 
never be cleaned with 
powder, but only with 
a soft brush and 
strong lye, accom. 
panied by frequent 
rinsings with soft wa- 
ter. After the frost- 
ed parts are perfect- 
ly dry, the polished 
parts should be rub- 
bed carefully with 
powder. 


HOW TO LAY 
OUT AND PLANT 
A FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

N giving directions 

for the above pur- 
poses, we intend them 
for such of our read- 
ers as have small 
places where a man- 
of-all-work is employ- 
ed either permanent- 
ly or occasionally, but 
where the supervision 
is that of the lady 
of the house.. Those 
who have extensive 
country-seats and em- 
ploy a regular garden- 
er may not need any 
instructions, although 
they will probably 
find some serviceable 
hints herein. 

It is not always 
practicable to control 
the site of a flower 
garden in small 
places, as it has to be 
governed by the sit- 
uation of the house, 
its surroundings or 
other circumstances, 
and is generally in 
direct contiguity with 
it. Where it can be 
controlled, the best 
aspect for it is a 
southerly one, or any 
of the points ranging 
from east to we: 
Next to these is a di- 
rect easterly expos- 
ure, next a westerly 
one; a northerly one 
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is to be avoided, if at 
all possible, as few 
plants thrive in such 
a position. The ex 
posure, the grade of 
the land, the char 
acter of the soil, and 
many other local eir- 
cumstances so con- 
trol the laying out of 
the garden that it is 
not possible to give 
such explicit diree- 
tions as will suit ev- 
ery c¢ and com- 
mon-sense must adapt 
the instructions to 
the varying circum. 
stances. 
The best soil for a 
flower garden’ is a 
loam, although 
a large number of 
plants can be grown 
in a sandy soil, pro- 
vided it has a reten- 
tive subsoil. Heavy, 
clayey soils should 
have sand, wood 
earth, or other sim- 
ilar material largely 
incorporated with 
them to render them 
more friable. If the 
subsoil is wet, or is 
liable to have stag- 
nant water lodge in 
it, it should be well 
under-drained. If a 
pond which can be 
kept full of clear wa- 
ter can be had, it may 
be incorporated into 
the garden for the 
purpose of growing 
aquatic plants. These 
will afford much 
pleasure, and be of 
great interest, as in- 
troducing a feature 
seldom seen in flow- 
s in this 
Jae piece of 
y, swampy land 
can often be utilized 
for growing many 
of our finer native 
plants, such as the 
Sarracenias, or side- 
saddle-flower, the Cy- 
pripedium, or lady’s- 
slipper, the different 
native orchids, some 
of our lili which 
grow in moist places, 
ferns, and many oth- 
er plants of similar 
character. A _ rock 
or two can 
utilized, especially if 
they have. clefts 
fissures in them; 
these being filled, if 
not already filled, with 
suitable earth, can be 
planted with many 
plants that delight 
in such situations, or 
trailing vines, such as 
Ampelopsis, can be 
planted around the 
edges to cover them. 
The walks should 
never be less than 
thirty inches wide 
three feet is better 
and if the garden is 
of any considerable 
size, they should be 
four feet wide. They 
should never be dug 
out or made lower 
than the flower beds. 
If at all sunken, they 
look like diminutive 
dry ditches; and as 
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the water from the beds will run into them aft- 
er every shower of rain, it takes a day at least 
for them to dry sufficiently to be walked on. They 
also have a tendency to drain the water from the 
beds, which in a dry time is very injurious to the 
plants. Where the material can be had, the walks 
should be made with any good binding gravel 
three or more inches thick, well rolled or beaten 
down, the soil underneath being removed to a cor- 
responding depth. If this can not be had, an arti- 
ficial mixture of pebbles or finely broken stone, 
with enough tenacious clay to make them adhere 
together, may be used. But loose pebbles or 
loose broken stone should never be employed, as 
they are very unpleasant to walk upon. If noth- 
ing better can be had, spent tan or sawdust may 
be used. 

In our warm summer climate the flower gar- 
den should be placed as near the house as possi- 
ble—if adjoining it, so much the better—so that 
it may be looked upon from the principal rooms 
and its beauties enjoyed without exposing the 
inmates to the heat of the mid-day sun. As the 
house necessarily is composed of geometrical 
forms, the garden, to be in harmony with it, 
should also be laid out in the same style; there- 
fore all serpentine and similar lines should be 
avoided, and only lines derived from the square, 
the circle, or the oval, either separately or in 
combination. As the garden is an artificial cre- 
ation, it should be treated accordingly. When, 
however, there is no garden proper, and the flow- 
er beds are laid out alongside of the walks cir- 
cumventing the lawn or crossing it, the beds 
should partake of the character of the lines of 
the walks. Flower beds should not exceed four 
or five feet in width, as when wider they have to 
be stepped on in the operations of hoeing, raking, 
or tying up the plants. When it is necessary to 
step on them, a piece of board should be laid on 
the surface. 

Edgings are best made of dwarf box, where it 
is hardy, although thyme and similar dwarf plants 
are sometimes used, but they should be kept 
down, dwarf and narrow, so as only to show a 
small line of demarkation between the bed and 
the walk; bricks set on end, leaving only two 
inches projecting above the surface, will answer 
a good purpose. When grass edgings are used, 
they should not exceed four to six inches in 
width, and should be kept to the proper width 
by the frequent use of the knife or a verging 
iron, When first made, the beds should have a 
good dressing of well-rotted manure, and should 
be well spaded with a spading fork; indeed, a 
spade should never be used after the beds are 
planted, for some of the plants are sure to have 
their crowns cut off and their roots destroyed. 
Never allow the centre of the bed to be made 
more than two inches higher than the sides ; 
in our own practice we always make the beds 
level, When raised up one or two feet, as we 
often see them, they look like barrowfuls of soil 
dumped on the lawn, and as the rain runs off 
them as fast as it falls, the plants in the centre 
suffer for lack of moisture, and those on the 
edge suffer from an overplus. 

When vases or rustic baskets are introduced 
into the beds, they should have a flat stone or 
other suitable foundation to stand on. Although 
they may not have any artistic merits, yet they 
are works of ornamentation, and as such should 
have a position in accordance with the purposes 
for which they are used, and should not be treat- 
ed as commonplace flower-pots. 

As we have suggested that the flower garden 
should be so placed as to be looked upon from 
the windows of the house, the planting should 
be such as to produce a continual succession of 
flowers from the first appearance of spring until 
frost in October or November. To accomplish 
this the mixed style of planting should be adopt- 
ed; that is to say, planting the beds with bulbs, 
herbaceous plants, bedding-out plants, annuals, 
and late-blooming plants. The first to come into 
bloom are cr , scillas, hyacinths, tulips, and 
the running phloxes, with some autumn-sown an- 
nuals, such as rocket larkspur, erysimum, etc., 
followed by most of the hardy perennials. If 
the bedding-out plants are planted out sufficient- 
ly early, they will come into bloom as the peren- 
nials are passing away; such of the first as have 
curious-colored foliage will show masses of color ; 
many of the summer-blooming annuals, with zo- 
nale geraniums, verbenas, etc., will show their 
brilliant colors ; as the summer passes away, they 
will be re-enforced by the summer-blooming bulbs, 
such as gladiolus and the tuberose, to be succeed- 
ed as autumn approaches by salvias, dahlias, and 
chrysanthemums. It is not necessary to give ex- 
tended lists of plants suitable for such a garden, 
as the catalogues of our leading seedsmen and 
florists contain full particulars as to height, col- 
or, time of flowering, and cultivation of most of 
them. 

Plants with heavy foliage, like paonias, should 
never be planted in the same bed with plants of 
more delicate foliage, but should be set in groups 
by themselves, but at sufficient distance, plant 
from plant, to permit of lilies, gladiolus, and 
dahlias to be planted among them in order to 
take away the sameness of their green when 
done blooming. Cannas should always be plant- 
ed by themselves, and so should such strong- 

wing grasses as the ravenna grass, the ula- 
and arundos, as their foliage does not har- 
monize with exogenous plants. Neither should 
any roses except tea-roses, nor any shrubs ex- 
cept they are very dwarf, be planted in flower 
beds, as they are sure to rob the smaller plants of 
the nutriment that belongs tothem, They should 
always be planted in groups by themselves. 

By following out and adapting these sugges- 
tions, a flower garden fifty to a hundred feet 
square, or even @ border on each side of the 
road leading from the road or street, can be made 
an affair of enjoyment for at least seven months 
in the year, for some plants will always be in 
bloom, and it will never have a bare appearance. 








MY LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 
By tae Avruor or “Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


Loox on his pretty face for just one minute, 
His braided frock, his dainty buttoned shoes, 
His firm-shut hand, the favorite plaything in it, 
And tell me, mothers, was’t not hard to lose 
And miss him from my side— 
My little boy that died ? 


How many another boy as dear and charming, 
His father’s hope, his mother’s one delight, 
Slips through strange sicknesses, all fear disarming, 
And lives a long, long life in parents’ sight !— 
Mine was so short a pride! 
And then, my poor boy died. 


I see him rocking on his wooden charger ; 
I hear him pattering through the house all day; 
I watch his great blue eyes grow large and larger, 
Listening to stories, whether grave or gay, 
Told at the bright fireside— 
So dark now, since he died, 


But yet I often think my boy is living, 
As living as my other children are: 
When good-night kisses I all round ara giving, 
I keep one for him, though he is so far. 
Can a mere grave divide 
Me from him, though he died ? 


So, while I come and plant it o’er with daisies 
(Nothing but childish daisies, all year round), 
Continually God’s hand the curtain raises, 
And I can hear his merry voice’s sound, 
And feel him at my side— 
My little boy that died. 
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0B Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses, Bridal Toilettes, Spring Wrap- 
pings, and Bonnets ; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Mitts, Stockings, Fancy-Work, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. A Cut 
Paper Pattern of a Spring Wrapping will be 
published with this Number. 





0B With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
& February 28 will be issued No, 16 of HARPER’S 

OUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
@ great variely of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Vo. 17, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
March 6. 





FALLEN FETTERS. 


E often wonder if there was ever any- 
thing that exceeded the slavery of the 
average woman of small means to her dress- 
maker, when all the modern frills and fur- 
belows, gores and biases, came about imper- 
atively, and there were no cut paper pat- 
terns. Every woman felt that she must 
have these frills and biases, or her husband 
would be the reproach of the neighborhood ; 
but how she was to afford them was beyond 
her power of conjecture. Yet as go without 
them she must not, something else was to 
be gone without instead, and the deity of 
the dress-maker was to be appeased, if not 
with burnt-offering, yet with the sacrifice 
of much that was theretofore thought ne- 
cessary. For unless born with an irrepress- 
ible genius for the art, production of any- 
thing, much less production of its master- 
pieces, was impossible, and made the dress- 
maker inevitable. And when the bill came 
home, however well prepared for it by days 
of heart-sinking anticipation, the spirits’ 
hands went upin speechless horror at thought 
of presenting it to the head of the house— 
and in such times too! But all at once, 
when the hour was darkest, deliverance 
came—came in the shape of cut paper pat- 
terns; and although no one would be so 
daring as to say that woman has escaped 
the servitude altogether, she might, at any 
rate, be said to have her “evenings out.” 
Taking advantage of her opportunity, with 
her own easy measurings she becomes mis- 
tress of the field, and the only remnant of 
her bondage is in the attention that she is 
obliged to bestow on any toilette that she 
knows for a certainty is not “home-made,” 
but fresh from a dress-maker’s hands, in or- 
der to make its every detail hers; but that 
done, nothing hinders her, if she has the 
least aptitude with her scissors and tapes, 
from producing the rival of that toilette, pro- 
vided she has the time to spare; and when 
from experience she has learned that the 
directions with the pattern accomplish all 
she wishes, she discards even the former at- 
tention to the dress-maker’s toilette, and is 
a slave no more; her fetters are fallen, and 
her shears are the key that unlocked them. 
To be sure, the work is not without vexa- 
tions and perplexities and fatigues; but 
what work is? It is delightful, doubtless, 
to be able to order such a garment, made in 
such wise, at the dress-maker’s, and be both- 
ered no more, forgetting, moreover, that 
there is such a thing as a bill; but that is 
not to be dreamed of by the great plurality 
of wives and daughters. The work is trou- 





blesome, and takes time and industry. But 
if the needle-woman has nothing more prof- 
itable to do with her time, is not occupied 
with other duties than her housekeeping, 
and does not neglect her housekeeping for 
the sake of the new accomplishment, we see 
no reason why she should not so use her 
time and industry, and be expected to do it. 

The wise woman who wishes long to en- 
joy her freedom does not begin her appren- 
ticeship by laying her paper pattern on nice 
material for execution. She masters the 
pattern first on simple stuff, and mounts by 
degrees to the day of putting her scissors 
into the costlier. But once having made 
the plunge, she is thenceforth not to be 
daunted, and would no more hesitate to cut 
up a camel’s-hair shawl than if she were 
three years old, and had laid hold of her 
mother’s scissors unseen. 

Every stroke of the shears meanwhile is 
cutting off so much from the year’s expend- 
iture, and as a penny saved is a penny earn- 
ed, is adding by that amount and more to 
the year’s income. Their wielder has reason 
to congratulate herself on her money-making 
power as she cuts, and it is ten to one that, 
elated with her success over the first com- 
plete toilette, she encourages some grand 
idea, if evanescent, of hiring sewing-girls, and 
opening an establishment of her own. She 
can congratulate herself, too, on the pleasure 
she gets in seeing a thing grow to perfection 
and satisfaction under her fingers, and she 
may swell with conscious pride at last, when 
she spreads the success out on the bed or 
flaunts in it before a mirror, to think not 
only that it is hers, but that she did it. 

And she is not the only self-congratulating 
one in the house. The husband who sees 
his wife well and elegantly dressed, and is 
not by any means suffering for it in his 
pocket-book, would have his own word to 
say, if he thought it wise, on a subject where 
she may be said to have the floor, especially 
if the dress is trained. But he knows that 
so long as bills for making exceed bills for 
material, his wife can afford vastly hand- 
somer materials for her clothes if she does 
the making herself. 

Nor is it her own dress alone that the wife 
and mother creates now with her cut paper 
patterns, but the whole armory of her babies’ 
warfare is drawn out for her by skillful hands, 
whose owners seem to know how to gradu- 
ate the shapes and sizes to those of the little 
wearers, and reduce them all to line and 
measure by magic itself. No matter how 
poor she may be, or how rough and rude the 
materials she employs, as modish an appear- 
ance for her children is within her power, 
and as “tasty” an attire, as if they were the 
silk and lace clad children of grandees, while 
once skilled in the matter, her time will have 
been occupied with but little more trouble 
than she had before when she was compara- 
tively helpless. 

Solace of the idle rich and friend of the 
busy poor, these insignificant paper patterns 
might almost be called the friends as well 
of humanity itself, since they render it all 
but impossible, in putting within our reach 
obedience to the mandates of those whom 
study of outline and of need have qualified 
to judge and command, for those that know 
how to use them to be anything but pictur- 
esque and comfortable to the eye and the 
sympathetic senses. 

And who, after all, are those qualified to 
judge and command in such matters but the 
dress-makers themselves? And far be it 
from us to pause without a friendly word 
for them. For even while we rejoice that 
one set of women escape the thralldom of 
paying money that they can not afford to 
pay, we feel the tribute that is due to the 
other set of women who perform their du- 
ties so faithfully that every patron whose 
empty purse is not her heaviest burden re- 
gards her dress-maker, in spite of caste or so- 
ciety, as a near friend. The cut paper pat- 
tern leaves the dress-makers still such a host 
of wealthy and indolent customers that they 
can afford to dispense with those whose nar- 
row means makes visiting them a bondage, 
and who, when all is said, have no right to 
expect the frills and biases of which we have 
spoken, and which take time and labor and 
the heart’s blood itself—to put the fret and 
wear and tear strongly—without paying for 
them that which they can not afford to pay. 
Women of taste, and artists in their line, of 
gentle manners, and usually of genuine re- 
finement, often of quite as good birth and 
breeding and education as those that em- 
ploy them, but not of such wealth merely, 
they listen smilingly to all sorts of insolence 
and reproach, to all sorts of mean desire to 
make an inch do the work of an ell, to all 
sorts of tedious ignorance and of complaint 
where the short-coming is in the wearer, 
not the garment; they condescend without 
a word to much that might be spared them; 
they help others every day to steal their 
trade; they stitch and cut and baste, with 
aching eyes and aching backs, half the time 
to keep the life in those they love; if they 





sell their work, they give away their taste, 





and to many a one of insufficient means give 
portions of their work as well in under- 
charges; they make the grand effect of 
two-thirds of the wax-lighted pageants that 
they never see; and they are the means of 
keeping us, on the street and in the house, 
so far as our feminine side of the world is 
concerned, a neatly and faultlessly dressed 
people. The dress-maker necessarily comes 
into most intimate relations with us, and we 
venture to say that there are few women 
employing one in particular for years, who, 
if they feel her to be a tyrant and them- 
selves her slaves, do not kiss the rod that 
smites them. 





LET PATIENCE HAVE HER 
PERFECT WORK. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


F tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
faith, and the charity that hopeth all things 
while enduring all things goes hand in hand with 
them, there is no one who may have a fairer op- 
portunity of developing and exhibiting this band 
of celestial graces than the mistress of a house 
who undertakes to teach servants implicit obe- 
dience to three very simple rules, namely, to shut 
a door, to use a holder when working over the 
range, and to put things on the table, in the clos- 
et or sink, instead of on the chairs. 

It is very uncomfortable as well as mortifying 
to find the doors leading into halls or dining-room 
left open while the cooking is being done in the 
kitchen, All the odors pervade the house, as- 
cending from the halls to the parlors and cham- 
bers above, quite as strongly as the dining-room. 

“T only left it open a minute,” is the constant 
reply when reproved for leaving a door open. 
Ah! just that one little minute will suffice to make 
the whole house as sickeningly disagreeable as if 
the doors had been wide open half an hour. 

Nice soft holders are provided, with a strong 
loop securely fastened at one corner to hang them 
up by when not in use, and a nail driven for that 
purpose where it is easiest reached by the cook 
when at her work. Then good dish-towels of ev- 
ery grade—for silver, glass, fine china, kitchen- 
ware, pots and kettles, and all; each is appro- 
priately marked, and the place where it should 
always be kept. 

“Now,” says the mistress, “I have provided 
all that you need, and shall expect that you will 
take good care of them. If you use these towels, 
even the coarsest of them, for anything but the 
work suited for them—to take food from the oven, 
to lift pots and kettles from the fire, ete.—I shall 
be very much displeased.” 

“Oh no! Indade I never do such things!” 
But almost while speaking, if one is observant, 
the pies, cake, bread, and meat dishes are lifted 
from the oven with any one of the new towels 
that happens to be nearest. 

“Dear me! I didn’t think!” is the excuse. 

Now the patience born of much tribulation, the 
faith that believeth all things, and the charity 
that hopeth all things will find a fruitful field in 
which they can show their power. 

This is but one example; but the mistress has 
been equally explicit with regard to placing dirty 
dishes or dishcloths in the appropriate place. 
And yet into how many kitchens —taking for 
trial only two blocks—could one go and not find 
pots, dish-pans, pails, or towels, or all, strewn over 
the chairs, instead of being in the sink or on the 
kitchen table until cleaned, and then safely and 
neatly put in their proper places? It is not safe 
to put chairs to their legitimate use when a girl 
is so untidy and thoughtless ; one’s dress would be 
greased or blackened. 

A slatternly way of tossing dish-towels about 
is still more trying and disgusting, because unless 
the mistress has eyes all over her head, and is 
tbiquitous, she can not always be sure that when 
taken off the chairs or floor, they may not be used 
to wipe fine china, or laid over the bread rising 
at the fire, or used to wrap a loaf in when it is 
baked, the servant being too indolent to take the 
nice clean bread-cloth from its drawer near by. 
Now this sounds disagreeable, to use the mildest 
terms; but we assure our readers it is not an 
unfrequent evil, especially when the mistress 
does not give her household labors sufficient 
oversight, or if she has not firmness of character 
to secure obedience, 

Then, as another instance of want of method 
and utter heedlessness on the part of the servant, 
and the need of unchanging patience on the part 
of the mistress, let us notice for one moment the 
manner—too often noticeable—of removing food 
and dishes from the table preparatory to bringing 
in the dessert. It is torture to sit quietly by and 
watch the servant’s mode of doing this simple 
thing. Knives, forks, and spoons are thrown on 
to the greasy soup or meat plates, or imbedded in 
the fragments left on them ; large plates are piled 
on top of small ones, with perhaps a cover or 
vegetable dish between; and then this awkward, 
unsafe pile is whisked over the heads of the guests 
sitting at the table, who shrink in momentary ex- 
pectation that the tottering mass will be upset 
over them. 

If the pile of dishes is conveyed without acci- 
dent into the pantry, it is “dumped” on the shelf 
as carelessly as a teamster tips out his load of 
stones into the ditch—perhaps on to the damp, un- 
tidy mess of dish-towels that are thrown near by. 

Happy for the mistress if she does not hear a 
crash when this cargo is so unceremoniously dis- 
charged. If she does, and no pieces are strewn 
about, the waiter returns for another load, and 
noticing her mistress’s questioning look, smilingly 
whispers, “ Nothing brok’, mem.” But when next 
the dishes are used, one finds what is worse than 
a good honest open-faced break—the edges nick- 





ed, bits of glazing chipped off, and the dish so de- 
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faced as to be ever after a source of discomfort 
to look at. Dishes so despoiled of their beauty 
unfortunately never will break past use, and be 
out of one’s way. 

If by any amount of patient effort and instruc- 
tion we could persuade servants that order and 
system lighten ery what a blessing it would be 
both to employer and employée! But it seems 
almost hopeless, because such instruction, to be 
effective and lasting, must begin in early child- 
hood; and our servants usually come to us with 
fixed habits, riveted by the example of parents 
as ignorant and unmethodical as themselves. Chil- 
dren are naturally careless, and only a parent’s 
“line upon line and precept upon precept” will 
bring order out of their heedlessness. Through 
lives of many hard shifts and much toil, perhaps, 
how many have blessed the instructions their 
mother gave them in early girlhood, which, though 
then not “joyous but grievous,” it may be, have 
shaped their character into so much of order and 
method as to enable them to make many crooked 
places straight and heavy burdens light! 

We fully believe that the difficulty, which cer- 
tainly is a real one, of finding servants that are 
well trained and trustworthy has done more to 
keep young married people from keeping house 
—starting them in their life in a boarding-house 
instead of a home—than anything else, unless it be 
the mothers’ ov. rindulgence and unwise desire to 
lift all care and responsibility off from their daugh- 
ters. By such folly mothers dwarf their girls, 
and sow the seeds of selfishness. But remem- 
bering the annoyances and labors under which 
they have seen their mothers fading, the young, 
if not taught to be courageous and self-reliant, 
shrink from assuming the same responsibilities ; 
and so our hotels and boarding-houses are filled 
with young married people, who, to avoid that 
which would make them strong and useful, lead 
an idle or frivolous life, and lose all the joys of a 
true home, But watch the way in which some 
young ladies use their time—in lunch parties, in 
rehearsals, concerts, operas, theatres, or attend- 
ing parties; coming home late, wearied, jaded ; 
spending the fresh strength-giving morning hours 
in bed to get spirit enough for another night’s 
dissipation—and say which is the most exhaust- 
ed, which fades away and becomes useless the 
quickest, these fashionable butterflies, or those 
who make home happy, teaching their children to 
be useful, earnest workers in any place through 
which their paths may run, even though they may 
be overtaxed, and often much perplexed by the 
heedlessness of untrained servants. * Which is 
truly the happier life ? 

Still, that there are many discomforts through 
the inefficiency of servants, no one will attempt to 
deny. But we think we can see many reasons 
why they are more troublesome than in earlier 
times ; but we have not space to discuss the rea- 
sons at large. Ouly a few hints. 

In part we have poorer help because the mis- 
tress does not give as strict oversight to her 
household affairs as we think her duty demands ; 
in part because, desiring to live in ease and get 
rid of as much work as possible, housekeepers 
have increased their retinue of servants. In a 
small family where one girl is abundantly able 
to do all the coarse work, two are now thought 
indispensable. Where two were once sufficient, 
leaving only as much care to the mistress as is 
really necessary for good health and vigor clear 
down to old age, three girls are now called for; 
and so on by a gradual increase; and the result 
is, the girls quarrel or fill the lower part of the 
house with company, neglecting their duties, do- 
ing the little they now are expected to accom- 
plish carelessly and unfaithfully, wasting their 
employer’s property, or yielding to the tempta- 
tion to use it unlawfully; while the lady feels 
that her own duties are neglected and her serv- 
ice badly performed, mourns over it, puts all 
the blame on her employées, because she has be- 
come too indolent, self-indulgent, nervous, dys- 
peptic, or fashionable—they all come very near 
to the same thing—to shake off the fetters that 
bind her, and become a true woman, a good mis- 
tress, a faithful mother, an unfailing helpmeet to 
her husband. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COMBINATION POLONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT. 


HE combination suit with a polonaise and 
walking skirt illustrated on page 152, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is published, is one 
of the most graceful styles for dresses made of 
soft flexible fabrics that drape well. For the 
light colors that are to be worn in the spring and 
summer, the plain goods, which is the founda- 
tion of this polonaise, will be ivory white or 
cream, pale Japanese blue, salmon (pinkish-yel- 
low), and light drab, also tea green. For wool 
goods, bunting, camel’s-hair, or albatross cloth 
will be selected; while for silk are the loveliest 
twilled foulards and genuine Canton crapes. The 
figured parts may be made of the Oriental wool- 
lens, or of brocaded silk, or else of figured fou- 
lards; and French modistes use the fine cotton 
crapes known as Yeddo crape and flewr-de-thé for 
these draperies. Grenadine polonaises made by 
this design will have the plain part of canvas or 
armure grenadine, while the drapery is richly bro- 
caded. There are also many polka-spotted fou- 
lards, and also satin de Lyon of light quality, that 
will be combined in the same way. One advan- 
tage of this model is that the polonaises of last 
season can easily be altered by it, as almost any 
polonaise will furnish the upper part of the gar- 
ment, while such latitude of choice is allowed in 
the material and colors for the draped part that 
some of the new fabrics can be used. It is not 
necessary even that the colors be the same, as 
some French dresses have the drapery in contrast 
to the color of the polonaise. For the black or 
colored cashmere suits that many ladies prefer 
above all others for the intermediate seasons 





this model is excellent. The drapery may be of 
the cashmere, or of striped satin on silk, or else 
polka-dotted silk, or perhaps one of the brocaded 
silks of light quality that are now sold at $2 or 
less a yard. For mourning dresses English crape 
will be used for the drapery. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


The new spring jackets, to serve for outside 
wraps with any dress, retain their English shapes. 
They are mostly skirted coats, with the horizon- 
tal seam which joins the waist and skirt directly 
at the waist line instead of below it. They are 
of medium length, as they are rough-and-ready 
jackets to be worn with any short suit, rather 
than a wrap, for dress occasions. The fronts 
are double-breasted, yet the revers collar comes 
quite close to the throat; and the novel feature 
of these coats is the curved front of the skirt, 
instead of the cut-away bias slope worn last year. 
The back is quite closely fitted by a short side 
form, is open in the middle seam below the waist, 
is folded or has a lapel in the other seams, has 
square pocket flaps on the waist line, and two 
large buttons in the side form seams. These de- 
tails, it will be seen, are exactly those of a gen- 
tleman’s morning coat, and the edges are finish- 
ed with machine stitching, or else turned up and 
faced like masculine garments. The cloth used 
is Cheviot and English homespun of light quali- 
ties in small checks and narrow stripes of light 
tan shades, coachman’s drab, snuff brown, and 
pearl gray. These light colors will be greatly 
preferred to black and dark blue jackets, and 
will be worn with dresses of almost any color. 
Large smoked-pearl buttons with eyes in the 
centre are used upon these jackets, 


HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES. 


The handkerchief dresses imported for spring 
and summer are much prettier than those worn 
last year. Instead of the gay bandana plaids of 
Madras cloths, they are now made of Scotch 
ginghams, woven in handkerchiefs that have the 
centre plain and of a single quiet color, while 
the gay striped border is of some color that con- 
trasts prettily with it. Thus a gray-blue centre 
will have a rose pink and white striped border, 
or a black and white checked centre will have a 
pink or blue border. The handkerchief squares 
are all woven in a piece, and are not cut apart, 
yet the fabric is sold by the square for 50 cents 
each, and about twenty handkerchiefs are re- 
quired for a costume. The French dress-makers 
have made these handkerchief costumes most 
coquettish and dressy-looking for mornings at 
the watering-places and country resorts. For in- 
stance, one of blue handkerchiefs bordered with 
pink has a Tallien over-skirt opening on the left 
of the front, from the belt down, to show three 
wide-pleated flounces, each bordered, on the low- 
er skirt; the back of the over-skirt is then pret- 
tily draped. The waist is a pleated and belted 
basque. There is a large box pleat in the mid- 
dle, with three side pleats on each side of it; 
this is in back and front alike. In making it 
up the handkerchiefs are so arranged that the 
bordered part passes around the waist line, and 
makes the figure look prettily tapered. The col- 
lar has a deep sailor square at the back, and 
this with the cuffs is made of the border. A 
white canvas belt not more than an inch wide, 
with a leather buckle, is worn with such waists. 
The parasol is of the blue handkerchiefs, with 
pink silesia lining, and the chip round hat is 
trimmed with forget-me-nots and roses. 

Scotch ginghams are now imported in solid 
colors of the stylish dark red wine shades, pea- 
cock blue, and olive green; to go with these in 
combination costumes are half-inch stripes of the 
quaint color in two shades. These cost 40 cents 
a yard, and are excellent for service ; though the 
colors are “ high,” there is no danger of fading in 
these honest Scotch ginghams. The alternate 
stripes of pink with blue, and bars of the same 
colors, are again largely imported. 


CHEVIOTS FOR SPRING SUITS. 


The Cheviots of pure wool loosely woven are 
among the favorite fabrics for early spring suits 
that will also serve for travelling dresses during 
the summer. These soft goods have what was 
called last year the “flannel finish”; they are 
evenly but loosely woven, and are without lustre. 
They come in small pin-head checks of cream 
with brown, two drab shades, pale olive with 
darker green, and two shades of gray. They are 
double fold, forty-five inches wide, and are $1 a 
yard. When made in the simple styles now in 
vogue for such dresses, eight or nine yards is an 
abundance for a whole suit. One of the favorite 
plans for such dresses is the round full skirt, 
stitched as a border, but not flounced, and worn 
with a long surtout over-dress that is left open 
below the waist in all its seams—not merely in 
the middle back seam. The only silk or satin 
used on such suits is that employed as a wide 
facing on the edges and up the opened parts to 
the waist ; this facing is sometimes in a gay con- 
trasting color, though a darker shade of the same 
color will be preferred for plain travelling dress- 
es. The other popular design for such suits is 
that worn during the winter with a full skirt on 
which an apron is draped, and an English skirted 
jacket — basque of medium length rounded in 
front like the spring jackets described above. A 
finer wool fabric for spring is camel’s-hair of thick 
round threads, yet sleazily woven, like the beige 
de santé used last year. This comes in stripes, 
clouded, or in dashes. The new broché goods 
of mixed wool and silk are of very light pliable 
qualities, and have all the silk thrown on the sur- 
face, and the ground almost covered with figures ; 
thus a pheasant brown ground of wool is almost 
concealed by intricately woven arabesques of 
cream-colored silk, or else a peacock blue ground 
has pale olive green figures of loose silken threads ; 
these are single width, and $1 25 a yard. The 
latter fabric is appropriate for draping plain bunt- 





ing or camel’s-hair polonaises made by the combi- 
nation pattern illustrated in the present number 
of the Bazar. Since cream-colors are to be large- 
ly used again, a bunting polonaise of that shade 
combined with pheasant brown and cream-color- 
ed broché will be a very safe choice for ladies 
who must make up their summer wardrobes at 
the earliest moment. 


CANTON CRAPES, SILKS, ETC. 


The genuine Chinese crapes, like those in Can- 
ton crape shawls, are imported in all colors to 
combine with silk or satin for elegant costumes 
for the spring. They come in the pale tints that 
can only be used for very choice occasions, such 
as rose, Isabelle, cream, pale blue, and in the 
darker heliotrope and coachman’s drab. They 
will cost from $2 a yard upward, and are very 
narrow. 

Soft figured silks to combine with these crapes 
have very quaintly contrasting colors arranged in 
the design ; thus cream-color will have Japanese 
blue and bronze figures, a ciel blue ground will 
have brown and écru figures, and old gold will be 
strewn with pale blue. 

Brocaded satin de Lyon for evening dresses has 
very large detached figures or flowers on a ground 
of the same shade, or else in striking contrast ; 
thus salmon grounds have blue flowers, and a 
great peony is on tea-colored ground. New can- 
vas silks as soft and almost as thin as grenadine 
represent, the Louisine silks of former seasons. 
They come in half-inch stripes of gay brocade on 
white, separated by stripes of garnet, peacock blue, 
or brown. 

A novelty is the summer satin de Lyon, which 
is almost transparent, and may be classed among 
thin goods. The surface is lustrous, and as close- 
ly woven as if twilled, and will make up very 
handsomely in combination with heavy satin. It 
comes in pheasant brown, heliotrope, beige shades, 
pale blue, rose, and white. Baréges are also shown 
for summer dresses, and will be liked for their 
soft clinging quality. 


GRENADINES, 


The useful sea-side grenadines that are all wool 
come in pretty designs of bars that look like hem- 
stitching, and in many lace patterns, showing dia- 
mond figures, palms, or stripes. These make 
dressy little toilettes when pale white, tea green, 
or light heliotrope colors are chosen ; but they will 
be more used for serviceable suits in coachmen’s 
livery shades, deep green, and pheasant brown. 
There are also crape-like grenadines of thickness 
between that of bunting and of silk grenadine, 
which are said to be made of fine camel’s-hair, 
and are shown in all the new shades, 

The fine dressy grenadines that have a great 
deal of silk in them are made to have the lustre 
of satin, and are usually brocaded, and have lace- 
like patterns. Sometimes only one stripe is bro- 
caded, while that next it has a lace-like effect; 
other patterns have large detached figures, flow- 
ers, or feathers. Great oval lozenge-shaped satin 
figures are strewn on lace-like grounds, and polka 
dots are in the square open meshes. 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERY. 


The new white Hamburg embroideries for 
trimming summer dresses for ladies and for 
children are in the open designs known as Eng- 
lish-work. Compasses, stars, wheels, diamonds, 
squares, palms, arabesques, and Greek borders 
are all made in the newest edgings and inser- 
tion, and to vary these are both architectural and 
floriated patterns, with arches, columns, and bor- 
ders, made up of tiny open squares like hem-stitch- 
ing and revers-work. When thick work is used, 
the polka-dot pattern prevails in heavy raised 
work, with merely a scalloped edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLz, & Co.; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


An interesting scene occurred in the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington, a few days 
since, when SamMuEL R. Lowery, a colored man, 
president of an industrial academy at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, was admitted to practice before 
the United States Supreme Court, which carries 
the right to be admitted to practice in any State 
court. Additional interest was added to the 
event by the fact that the motion for his admis- 
sion was made by Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoopn, of 
Washington, who was also recently admitted to 
practice in the same court. Mr. Lowery is the 
fifth colored lawyer admitted to practice in the 
United States Supreme Court. Ex-Governor 
Cuaapman, of Alabama, has bought the United 
States barracks in Huntsville, which cost the 
government $100,000, and offers to give them, 
with twenty-five acres of land, to the Industrial 
School for Colored People, in which Mr. Lowery 
is interested, if the school can secure an endow- 
ment of equal value. Mr. Lowery hopes to gain 
this endowment from Congress. 

—The General Council of the British Royal 
Academy have determined that women shall in 
future be eligible both as associates and full 
Academicians, enjoying equal privileges with 
men, except those of voting at elections, and 
being present at the annual banquet. The ex- 
ception excites some surprise and much witty 
criticism in the London journals, one of which 
says: ‘Once admitted within the ‘ sacred circle,’ 
membership should be membership, pure, sim- 

le, and full, without these pedantic restrictions. 
Concoding that point, however, why the exclu- 
sion from the dinner? As a matter of fact, they 
are always ‘present’ already; they crowd the 
gallery, and are ‘refreshed’ while their friends 
and relatives dine on the floor below them; their 


| healths are generally proposed by the most effu- 


sive of the convivial orators, and their pictures 
receive compliments from prime ministers and 
princes royal. It is difficult to understand, 
therefore, why places should be denied them, if 
they are to be admitted at all within the Aca- 
demic precincts, at its banqueting table.” If 
our London brethren care to know how America 





looks upon ibis sort of thing, let us refer them 
to the late breakfast given in Boston to OLIVER 
WENDELL Homes by his publishers and fellow- 
contributors to the Allantic Monthly. Of the one 
hundred and ten guests at that banquet, thirty- 
one were ladies; and of the poems read then and 
there, those by Mrs. JuLia Warp Howsg and Mrs. 
JACKSON were among the brightest and best. 
BovcrcavuL?’s Sir ) hod Courtly had the 
right idea when he said, ‘I accept compliments 
only from ladies; the admiration of men is so— 
insipid !’’ 

—Mr. H. DRooeMAN, a young gentleman who 
is now travelling through the Southern States, 
is a graduate of the Superior Institute of Com- 
merce, at Antwerp, Belgium, where he took the 
highest honors of that institution. The reward 
of that achievement entitles him to travel for 
two years at the expense of the government, be- 
ing required to notice and report upon commer- 
cial, manufacturing, farming, and mineral re- 
sources of the countries in which he travels. 
He has been in the United States one year, and 
in that time has mastered the language perfectly. 

—King Joun of Abyssinia is ubout forty-sev- 
en years old, never smiles, never looks you in 
the face, and has a most ungovernable temper. 
He cuts off the lips of all those who smoke to- 
bacco, and cuts off the noses of all who take 
sunff. He detests tobacco in any form. By 
means of torture he has converted one hundred 
thousand Moslems to the Christian religion. 
Pious and playful monarch ! 

—Dr. Bancrort, principal of Phillips Acade- 
my, at Andover, Massachusetts, writes of the 
Chinese students there that they are realizing 
just what might be expected of them. They 
are models of industry, zeal, politeness, and or- 
der. In obedience to authority, reverence for 
superiors, gentleness of manners, and a certain 
reticence and diplomatic turn of mind, they are 
characteristically Chinese. Appropriating our 
learning, they do not renounce their own. Seek- 
ing knowledge in al! directions, the truths of the 
Bible engage their special attention, and often 
win their hearts. 

—Mrs. Lucy Betts, of South Wilton, Con- 
necticut, now in her ninety-third year, was re- 
cently presented with an antique silver watch, 
bearing the date ‘* City of London, 1701,”’ which 
has been kept in perfect order by the family of 
the late Judge Samuge. Berrs, of New York, 
and of the late Freperick J. Betts, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and by their forefathers for 
179 years. 

—The late CHarLes Sumner, in one of his 
conversations on scholars and scholarship, said 
he considered LONGFELLOW the most graceful 
author he had met, and the most accomplished 
of modern linguists. Tocqusevitie told Mr. 
SumNER that Jonn Quincy ApAMs had a more 
accurate knowledge of French, though he spoke 
it with a strong accent, than any American he 
had known. SUMNER himself was proud of his 
French accent, though a scholarly Parisian once 
told him that he spoke it like a fish-woman. Mr, 
SuMNER was in England before CARLYLE’s repu- 
tation had been established, and one morning, at 
breakfast at SYDNEY SmiruH’s, the host asked the 
American how English authors stood in the 
United States. The answer was, ‘‘ We some- 
times rejudge your judgments, refusing fame 
where you give it, and giving fame where you 
refuse it.’? SmirH having asked for an example, 
SUMNER mentioned CARLYLE, to the evident 
surprise of the company, especially when he 
pronounced him a man of genius, who seemed 
to write as if by flashes of lightning. One per- 
son at the table, who proved to be RicHarpD 
MONCKTON MILNES, since Lord Houeuron, went 
to him later, thanked him for his opinion, and 
added, ‘‘I am the only Briton present who ap- 
preciates CARLYLE.”’ SUMNER was afterward 
introduced to the author of Sartor Resartus, wha 
had heard of his judgment, and was not dis- 
pleased with it. 

—M. Tange is known as a “ freethinker.”’ 
When, captivated by the charms of Mile. Ds- 
NUELLE, he made her an offer of marriage, she 
accepted him on condition that the religious 
matrimonial ceremony should be faithfully car- 
ried out. He hesitated to act against his belief, 
but love conquered. They were married in a 
church, and in due time, to the disgust of his 
fellow-freethinkers, their little daughter was 
baptized. 

—A noticeable event occurred in Concord, 
Mas:achusetts, on the evening of Wednesday, 
February 4, when Mr. Raph WALDO EMERSON 
delivered the one-hundredth lecture he has 
given before the literary association of that 
town. His subject was, ‘‘ Historical Notes of 
Life and Literature in Massachusetts.” Al- 
though in his seventy-eighth year, his voice and 
manner had much of his old-time vigor, while 
the matter was fresh and strong as ever. Mr. 
Emerson’s health is firm, his spirits cheerful 
and serene as in his earlier years, but he sees 
fewer visitors. He writes little, reads much, and 
is revising those works which will not appear 
until after he has ceased to appear among avd 
instract us. 

—Describing Sir WILLIAM Harcovnr, as he ap- 
peared recently at a political meeting in Birming- 
ham, Mr. SMALLEY, in the Tribune, says: “If you 
believe in blue blood and the sculptural effect of 
aristocratic descent, you may trace Sir WILLIAM’s 
lineage in the strong features and shapely out- 
line of his face. They are the inheritance of 
I know not how many generations of country 
gentlemen—an archbishop among them—who, 
being Yorkshiremen, have sharpened their facul- 
ties and perhaps their lineaments by an accurate 
knowledge of horseflesh. Yorkshiremen are pro- 
verbially the Scotchmen of England, as Scotch- 
men are the Yankees of Great Britain. Sir Writ- 
1AM’S face is red, but not with wine; its ruddy 
tint comes of the healthy life which well-to-do 
Englishmen lead all but invariably—out-of-doors, 
on the moors, on the river, and in the hunting 
tield. Yet this particular Harcourt has been a 
man of books. The crimson in his veins must 
come to him in good part from hard-riding 
squires of earlier generations. He was a barris- 
ter who betook himself to the Parliamentary 
bar, to whom success came with surprising ra- 
pidity, and who nevertheless felt so strongly his 
true vocation to be politics that, in order to en- 
ter the House of Commors, he forsook a practice 
of $60,000 a year. In the House he has over-' 
come certain peculiarities, and an air of superi- 
ority which is not tolerated there, and he now 
has the ear of the House, and not less the ear of 
the public, being one of the few speakers whose 
discourses during the Parliamentary vacation 
are reported in full,” 
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Border for Dress- 
es.—Darned 
Net. 

Tas border is 
worked with fine lin- 
en thread on white 
Brussels net. The 
single design figures 
are run with thread, 
and filled with lace 
stitches and cross 
stitching. The dots 
are darned in point 
de reprise. The edge 
of the border is but- 
ton-hole stitched in 
scallops. 


Border for 
Chairs, etc. 
Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tas border is 
worked in cross 
stitch on canvas with 
worsted or silk in the 
colors given in the 
description of sym- 
bols, 





Porotype. 

A curious pro- 
cess for copying en- 
gravings, wood-cuts, 
etc., by means of 
gases acting through 
the pores of the pa- 
per upon color- 
ing matter, metallic 
salts, ete, is de- 
seribed by Reisen- 
bichler, under the 
name of porotype. 
Although not likely 
to be applied exten- 
sively, it may be serv- 
iceable in imparting 
instruction, It con- 
sists essentially in 
laying the engraving 
upon a piece of col- 
ored or prepared pa- 
per, and then sub- 
jecting it to the ac- 
tion of some gas capa- 
ble of bleaching or oth- 
erwise affecting the paper 
beneath. The inked portions 
of the engraving will protect the 
parts beneath them, while the oth- 
er parts of the paper will be affected 
in proportion to the action of the gas. 
As an example, sized paper may be color- 
ed suitably for use with sulphurous acid gas 
by coating it uniformly with a solution of gall- 
nuts, drying it, then treating it, by immersion or brushing, with a 
solution of protosulphate of iron, and again drying it. The gas 
may be developed, as needed, uniformly over the surface of the 
engraving by means of unsized porous paper soaked in bisulphite 
of soda, and dried. An engraving to be copied is laid face down- 
ward upon a piece of the colored paper, with the face side up, in 
a book, and upon the former is placed a sheet of the bisulphate 
paper, and upon it a sheet of blotting-paper saturated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, but not wet with it, and this is covered with oiled 
paper, and the whole subjected to pressure. The impression will 
be finished in from five to ten minutes; the exact time can only 
be determined by experiment, but too long an exposure to the gas 
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Borper ror Dresses. 
Darnep Net, 


will destroy the contrasts, and it is well, 
on this account, to have the paper rather 

dark in shade. Instead of the bisulphate 
paper, paper soaked in a solution of sulphurous acid may be used, 
which is much more rapid in action, or the back of the engraving 
itself may be brushed with the solution. Sulphuretted hydrogen, 
prepared by means of paper saturated with an alkaline sulphide, 
is said to give very satisfactory results with paper coated with 
salts of the heavy metals. 








Artificial Ivory. 
Ay article which it is said can be easily cut, sawed, or turned, 
is produced by the following process, patented in England. One 
part of ivory dust is boiled to a jelly in water, and then one-six- 
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Borper ror Cuarrs, erc.—Cross Srircn Emprorery. 


Dark Slate Gray; © Light Slate Gray. 














teenth of a part of 
shellac dissolved in 
alcohol and one-six- 
teenth of a part of 
zinc-white are add- 
ed, and the pasty 
mass poured into 
moulds is allowed 
to dry in the air, and 
is then subjected to 
hydraulic pressure. 
It does not, however, 
seem to differ, ex- 
cept in the substitu- 
tion of zinc-white 
for white-lead, from 
the so-called com- 
pressed ivory, which 
was found unsuita- 
ble for billiard balls, 
on account of its 
tendency to split 
and break. 





Causes of Crack- 
ing of Glue in 
Furniture. 

Frequentty wood 
of different sorts, 
though of the same 
name, is careless- 
ly and imperfectly 
jointed, and before 
veneering, the mate- 
rial, however care- 
fully worked out, is 
made so hot, espe- 
cially where several 
boards are to be ve- 
neered together, that 
the glue of the joints 
in the ground-wood 
is decomposed, and 
the joints eventual- 
ly become apparent 
through the veneer- 
ing. The glue em- 
ployed in veneering 
is also generally 
made too thin, for 
fear that stronger 
glue would cool too 
rapidly, and lose its 
adhesiveness, This 
thin glue is also 

generally laid on in 
large excess, and the 
pores of the well-dried 
ground absorb the moisture, 
and the glue may even ooze 
through the veneering, which may 
then adhere to the veneering of the 
board clamped with it more firmly than 
to the ground, since the small amount of 
glue on its surface will dry more rapidly than 

that beneath. Articles veneered as above are 
a’so rrequently placed near damp walls to prevent their drawing, 
with the certainty that they will draw and split when subsequent- 
ly exposed to the air and warmth. The quality of the glue and 
the mode of its preparation and keeping are also of great impor- 
tance, and the practice of keeping glue soft in the water bath when 
not in use is apt to impair its quality. 














Crépe Lisse and Lace Fichu-Collar. 
See illustration on page 149. 
Tue plastron, nine inches and three-quarters long and three 
inches and three-quarters wide, and pointed on the sides from the 
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top toward the bottom, is cut 
of crépe lisse, which is run in 
narrow tucks. It is set on a 
binding of mull seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, the ends of 
which project at the top each 
eleven inches long. The plas- 
tron and ends of the binding 
are trimmed with lace an inch 
and three-quarters deep. Loops 
and ends of white satin ribbon 
and a dark red rose with green 
leaves trim the fichu-collar in 
front as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Créer Lisse anp Lace Ficuv-Coivar. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-5. 
THESE monograms are worked in 
cross stitch on canvas, or they may be 
worked on linen over canvas, the 
threads of the latter being drawn out 
after finishing the embroidery. 


Velvet Coiffure. 

Tuis coiffure requires a brim of stiff 
lace twenty inches and seven-eighths 
long and three inches and a quarter 
wide, which is sloped off from the mid- 
dle toward the ends to a width of three- 
quarters of an inch, and is sewed up. 






Fig 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp Satrn Counar. 


The edge is wired, and bound with silk rib- 
bon. Border the brim on the under edge 
with pleated lace two inches and seven- 
eighths wide, cover it with a pleated bias 
strip of Bordeaux velvet, and set on a piece 
of velvet edged with lace as shown by the 
illustration. Bronze beetles trim the coiffure. 


Spray of Fuchsias. 
Tuts spray is made of brown velvet and 
satin leaves, with long elastic stems, and 
scarlet fuchsias. 


Fraise with Jabot. 


For this fraise cut of mull a binding an 
inch wide and sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths long, and edge it on the bottom with 


one row and on the top with two rows of 
‘ box-pleated lace an inch and a half wide. 
Between the rows of lace is laid a twisted 


white pékin ribbon. The jabot, which is 
fastened on the front of the fraise, consists 
of a straight piece of figured white tulle six 





Fig. 


. 4. —Monocram.—Cross 
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Vevvet CormrrURE. 


Cap with Brown Rrepon. 
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Scran Cap. 


rece Shy ta Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 


Stritch Emprowery. 


2.—MonoGcram.—Cross 
Stritch Emproiwery. 


Srircu Emprormery. 
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Stitch Emproiwery. 


Fig. 1.—Tasie with Evsromeren Cover. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Desten ror Tasre-Cover, Fia. 1.—Satin 


anp Tent Strtce Emprorery. 





Fig. 3.—Monocram.—Cross 
Stitch EmBRorpery. 





Fig. 5.—Monocrau.—Cross 


inches and a half wide and six 
inches long, which is sloped off 
on the sides from the middle to- 
ward the top to a width of f6ui 
inches, and is trimmed with lace 
as shown by the illustration. 


Table with Embroidered 
Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue top of this low table is 

covered with embroidered ma- 

roon satin. Fig. 2 shows a full- 
sized section of the design, which 
is transferred to the material, 

observing the illustration Fig. 1 


Ss 
SSN : 


FralIsE WITH JABOT. 


(in reduced size). The sprays of Edel- 
weiss are worked with white chenille in 
satin stitch. The centre of the flowers 
is filled with satin stitches of yellowish 
silk overcast with stitches of brownish 
silk. The calyxes are worked in satin 
stitch with grayish-green silk, and the 
grasses in point Russe with brownish 
silk. For the leaves, sprays, and stems, 
worked in satin and tent stitch, use olive 
green silk in several shades. The edge 
of the table is finished with maroon silk 
fringe six inches deep and thick cord of 
the same color, as can be seen in the 
illustration. 
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Fig. 2.—Lace axp Sirk Cotvar. 


Cap with Brown Ribbon. 

For the brim of this cap cut of double 
stiff lace one piece thirteen inches and 
three-quarters long and three inches and 
three-quarters wide, slope it off on one 
edge from the middle toward the sides, 
wire it, and bind it with white satin ribbon 
Having joined the brim with an oval crown 
of mull, border the edge with a pleated 
mull ruffle an inch and a half wide, edged 
with lace, and headed with brown satin 
ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, and 
finished behind with a bow of flowered 
brown ribbon. The cap is trimmed be- 
sides with lace two inches wide, which is 
gathered in front, and set on in spirals on 
the sides and behind. A trimming piece 
composed of lace insertion an inch and a 
half wide and plain and flowered brown 
ribbon is fastened on the cap. This trim- 
ming piece is gathered lengthwise through 
the middle, and is bordered with lace, ex- 
cepting the upper edge, which is gathered 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


{Marcu 6, 1880, 








and sewed to the brim as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Trim the crown with a bow of plain and 
flowered brown ribbon. 





TO A BEE. 


(IN THE FLORIDA WOODS.) 
Sau epicurean, would to Heaven that I 
Could borrow your lithe body and swift wing 
To speed, a lightning atom through the sky, 
The blithest courier on the winds of spring! 


© blissful mite! native of light and air! 
In eager zeal you haste your spoils to win ; 
From haif-blown bud to flower all matron-fair, 
Sucking the nectared sweetness shrined within! 


‘The Jonquil wooes you with her golden blush, 
And blossoming Quince (each flower a fairy Mars, 

That tints its heaven of green with crimsoned flush), 
While the pure “‘ White-rod” blooms in silvery stars, 


Open to yield their delicate richness up. 
But most you love on vernal noone, to dart 
"Mid jasmine bowers, and drain each petalled cup 
With fervid lip and warm voluptuous heart. 


There, safely couched, you hum a low refrain, 
Of such supreme and rare contentment born, 

Its happy monotone mocks our human pain, 

, And subtly stings us with unconscious scorn. 


Thence, honey-freighted, you steal lazily out, 
Pausing a moment on some leafy brink, 

As if enmeshed by viewless webs of doubt 
From what next fount of luscious life to drink— 


A moment only. Soon your matchless flight 
Cleaves the far blue; your elfin thunder booms 
In elfin echoes from yon glimmering height, 
To fall and die amid these ravished blooms. 


Gone, like a vision!.... Yet, be sure that he 

Hath only flown through lovelier flowers to stray ; 
Anacreon’s soul, thus prisoned in a bee, 

Still sips and sings the spring-tide hours away! 











(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 83, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—{ Continued.) 
RED CLOTH AND OLIVE LEAVES. 


THERE were the two basket-chairs in which she 
and Flossie had spent so many summer after- 
noons, reading or working, before George Le- 
land’s coming, and where, afterward, he and Bar- 
bara had sat side by side reading Byron, or talking 
of the future that was to be theirs far away in the 
shadow of the Himalayas, building castles and 
planning a life of impossible happiness. 

She sank into one of the chairs, weary with 
the weight of sadness. He was dying. Flossie 
had told her what the doctor had said yesterday. 
His life was now only a question of days and 
hours. He might linger for a week, he might 
die before the night. Nothing more could be 
done to prolong the struggle. The end was in- 
evitable. 

“So good, so brave, so true!” she thought; 
“and to-morrow there may be no such man as 
George Leland upon this earth—a memory only, 
a dear and cherished name.” 

At this thought the tears came. She gave her- 
self up to a passionate burst of grief; she fell 
on her knees upon the grass, and hid her face 
upon her folded arms in an attitude that looked 
like prayer. 

She knew not how long she had been kneeling 
thus when a hand lightly touched her shoulder, 
and looking up, she saw George Leland standing 
by her side, leaning on his stick. 

“ Barbara, my love, you must not regret me,” 
he said, gently. “You do not know how happy 
Lam; yes, completely happy. To have you here 
a the last, to know that your husband is stanch 
and good, and loves you with a worthy love—is 
not all this enough to make death easy? Do you 
think I am sorry because I have not been allow- 
ed to go on living to feebleness and gray hairs, 
to be lifted on my horse by a couple of troopers, 
«r to have to ask an aide-de-camp which way my 
ten are facing, because my own old eyes are too 
blind to see? I have seen veterans commanding 
armies when it would have been better for them- 
selves and their country they were under the sod. 
I shall not live to the useless age, Barbara.” 

His eye brightened and his hollow cheek flush- 
ed as he talked. Looking at him, she began to 
wonder if the doctors could be right—if there 
were not too much life and energy here to be the 
prey of death. 

“Tam so glad you are well enough to waik in 
the garden,” she said. 

“T struggle for that every day; the air and sun- 
light and flowers do me more good than doctors’ 
stuff. Dear old garden! Do you remember our 
moonlight waltzes ?” 

“T shall never forget them.” 

“And the mawkish ‘Prima Donna’? One of 
the regimental bands played that unforgotten 
waltz one day at a review, and at the first bar I 
felt as if somebody had stabbed me. The melody 
brought back the old time, and you were resting 
lightly an my arm as we went slowly round upon 
the grass. Well, I suppose it is something for a 
man to be able to say that for two months of his 
life he was utterly happy. Will you come for a 
stroll round the garden? May I lean upon your 
shoulder as I do on Flossie’s ?” 

“ Pray do.” 

They walked slowly along the narrow path by 
the hazels. This part of he garden was white 
and rosy with my blossoms, and perfumed with 
wall-flowers. e bright glad sunshine, the hap- 

y look of dap tortured Barbara’s heart. 
t was as if there was gladness ev: here, al- 
though he was so soon to die. — 

They came to the corner where the lilies-of-the- 
valley grew under the fig-tree, whose crinkled 
leaves were just unfolding. 

“How well I remember this spot,” he said, 
stopping to take breath, “and your telling me 








how you buried your canary here under the lilies! 
Have you forgotten ?” 

“No,” she said. “I buried something here aft- 
erward, something dearer than my canary, though 
I was foolish enough to be almost heart-broken 
when he died.” 

“ Another favorite bird ?” 

“Your letters. I kept them till my wedding 
morning, and then I made up my mind to burn 
them. But I had not the heart to do it. Sol 
came here at daybreak and dug a grave—dug the 
grave of my first love. The lilies are growing 
over your letters, George; the letters that once 
made me so happy, and the last cruel letter that 
broke my heart.” 

“That cruelty was meant for kindness, Barba- 
ra. You can never know the struggle it cost me 
to write that letter.” 

“ Well, it changed our fate, that was all. Sup- 
pose, instead of doing what you thought your 
duty, and writing as you did, you had said, ‘I 
am in great trouble. Come and be my wife! I 
should have gone out to you by the next steamer, 
just as I went to Southampton.” 

“And you would have found me a disgraced 
man, without a hope of promotion; a pauper, 
without a chance of fortune, and you would have 
had good cause to think me the meanest hound 
in India.” 

“T would have trusted you against all the 
world.” 

“ Dear love, I was not base enough to profit by 
such trustfulness ; that was why I wrote as I did, 
vaguely, so that my letter should not be an ap- 
peal to your generosity.” 

They went slowly along by the wall, and the 
southern border which pretended to grow straw- 
berries, and succeeded admirably in producing 
groundsel-—groundsel with which Flossie waged 
an intermittent warfare, and which always got 
the better of her, for it grew while she was sleep- 
ing, and waxed strong in every interval of idle- 
ness. 

One circuit of the half-acre garden was now as 
much as George Leland could manage. He was 
glad to go in and lie down presently, and then 
Barbara left him to her sister’s care. 

It was a day full of sadness. Even Mrs, Tre- 
vornock’s delight in her grandson was damped 
by her sorrow for that brave spirit passing away. 
She and Flossie took it in turns to sit with the 
invalid, while Barbara sat alone in her mother’s 
bedroom with her baby on herlap. She had made 
her journey from the far western point of Eng- 
land to see George Leland once more; but she 
submitted quietly to remain away from him in 
these last sad hours, while others tended him and 
kept him company. She could not trust herself 
to watch by him as Flossie watched; she could 
not have so schooled her countenance, so govern- 
ed her voice. Her sorrow must have burst from 
her in some sudden passion, which would have 
given a new agony to the dying man. 

She sat by the open window while the sun went 
down behind distant spires and chimneys, and 
the evening shadows crept into the room; sat 
there thinking of the past, and the happy girlish 
days when she had stood before yonder looking- 
glass decking herself for an evening’s pleasure 
with her betrothed—opera, or play, or concert— 
a slender figure, robed in white, with flowers in 
her hair, the fond mother waiting upon her, and 
hanging about her, and admiring her all the time ; 
and impatient Flossie standing by imploring to be 
hooked or pinned, and protesting she would nev- 
er be ready when the cab came to fetch them; 
and then the lover’s resonant voice calling at the 
foot of the little staircase. 

And he lay dying in the room where they two 
had been so happy together, and she was another 
man’s wife! 

There was an awful stillness in the house. No 
one came near her, except Gilmore, who brought 
her a cup of tea, and made the baby a cczy nest 
on Mrs. Trevornock’s bed. 

“Shall I bring candles, ma’am ?” asked Gil- 
more, when her little charge had been hushed and 
patted and wheedled to sleep. “It’s so dismal 
for you sitting up here alone in the dark.” 

“No, thank you, Gilmore. I'd rather be as I 
am,” 

So Gilmore courtesied and retired, and Barbara 
was alone once more. 

She had her mother’s Testament open before 
her, the large print clearly visible in the gloam- 
ing to eyes familiar with the text: 

“T am the resurrection and the life: he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” 


The moon had risen—a pale young moon— 
above opening bloom and folded leaf; the even- 
ing was wearing on toward night, when Flossie 
opened the door, and came creeping up to Bar- 
bara, her face blotted with tears. 

“Come,” she sobbed; “mother says he is 
sinking fast. And he would like to see you once 
more.” 

Barbara rose and went without a word. 

The garden window was open wide to the soft 
moon-lit sky. There was a shaded lamp near 
the bed on which George Leland lay, and by the 
dim light Barbara saw the awful change in his 
face, the glazing eye, the cold gray hue of the 
cheek. She knelt by the bed, and he stretched 
out his hands to her feebly, as if he were groping 
for something beyond his reach, till one hand 
rested on her forehead. 

“Ts this Barbara ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank God! Barbara and England! I 
thought I was in the hospital at Lucknow, and 
that there were black faces round my bed. To 
die at home; to hear your voice at last. That is 
happiness.” 

Later, awaking from a brief sleep, he murmur- 
ed, “Lycurgus decreed that only the Spartans 
who had fought for their country were to be 
buried in red cloth and olive leaves, and to have 





their names inscribed upon their tombs. In that 
rude age valor was virtue.” Then, after an in- 
terval, in which he lay with half-closed eyes, mur- 
muring strange snatches of speech, sometimes 
the name of a brother officer—Chamberlain, Sea- 
ton, Light—sometimes the word of command to 
his own men, he lifted himself suddenly from his 
pillow, opened his eyes, looked at her long and 
earnestly, and then, extending his wasted arms, 
drew her to his breast, and kissed her pale 
lips, murmuring, “This once, love, and for the 
last time. Dearest, if we see and know those 
whom we have loved in heaven, this is not part- 
$ ” 

She knelt for a long time by his bed, he lying 
sometimes in silence, sometimes with intervals of 
wandering speech, sometimes with gleams of con- 
sciousness ; but through all the feeble hand held 
hers, as if there were comfortin her touch. And 
thus, at the stroke of midnight, he passed from 
a brief interval of troubled sleep to the placid 
slumber which knows no earthly waking. 





EPILOGUE. 


Ten years have come and gone since George 
Leland was laid in his last rest in the Somerset- 
shire church-yard, where his mother and father 
had been buried before him. The Indian Mutiny 
has become history: Outram, the Bayard of In- 
dia, is lying in Westminster Abbey; Clyde, too, 
is gone, full of years and of honors; Napier is 
winning new laurels ona strange soil. The world 
is altered and aged by a decade. Society has 

wh more artistic, and perhaps more artificial. 
© the old-fashioned port-and-sherry period has 
succeeded a milder age of hock and claret. Men 
drink less, women more. The value of a sover- 
eign has diminished by thirty per cent. Every- 
body worth speaking of is rich, Everybody worth 
mention has newly furnished his house, and tak- 
en to collecting old china. 

But as in the days of the Commonwealth ar- 
chitecture in Cornwall remained still pretty much 
what it had been in the reign of Elizabeth, so 
now the old house on the moor is slow to follow 
the caprices of London fashion. Everything at 
Penruth Place has the same grave and sober air 
as of old; the same neutral tints, dull grays and 
faded greens, predominate in the furniture, mak- 
ing an admirable background for the wealth of 
exquisite flowers with which Barbara Penruth 
loves to decorate her rooms. 

Yet, though the house is grave and gray as of 
old, there is now within its walls all the life and 
gladness of a large household and a happy band 
of light-hearted children. The ten-year-old heir 
is not alone in his nursery; there are two slender 
blue-eyed girls, with long fair hair, either of whom 
might have sat for Millais’s picture of “ My First 
Sermon.” There is a toddling boy baby, unani- 
mously pronounced the very finest thing in babies, 
an entirely new development of infantine life, and 
immeasurably superior to the infant heir about 
whom so much fuss was made ten years 
Then there are Mark’s two tall lads from Helstone 
Grammar School, and the eldest son, Jack, home 
from Oxford for a seemingly interminable vaca- 
tion which he calls “the Long,” a period ostensi- 
bly employed in coaching with a tutor, but the 
greater part of which is devoted to dogs, horses, 
and guns. And lastly, there are two fairy-like 
girls of seven and five years, and one ridiculously 
chubby boy aged two, who also claim Mark for 
father. 

Who is Mark’s second wife and the mother of 
these new and tender sprouts upon the family tree 
of Penruth? Who but this neat little matron, 
who rides to hounds in a short olive-green habit 
and a tall chimney-pot hat, who is always first in 
the scurry, and who needs no guide to show her 
the shortest way across country. This fearless 
rider, this happy little matron, is Flossie, who, 
after Mark had patiently courted her for a period 
of between three and four years, during which he 
bore more snubbing and ridicule than ever a man 
endured from a sharp-tongued mistress, finally 
relented one day, as she and Mark were waiting 
for the hounds in a sheltered corner beside a copse, 
and promised to make him unutterably happy for 
the rest of his life. 

She has kept her promise nobly: Mark is as 
happy and as true-hearted as he was once false 
and miserable. The quarries have prospered 
with the growing prosperity of the building trade ; 
and Mark, who is now a partner in the business, 
has become a rich man, He has built himself a 
house with a windy bell-tower on the hill out- 
side Launceston, and looks down upon a lower 
world from brand-new plate-glass windows. Ev- 
erything in Flossie’s house contrasts curiously 
with the surroundings of her sister. Furniture 
and ornaments are the essence of newness, and 
are faintly suggestive of the fancy repository in 
the Walworth Road. The prismatic hues of much 
Bohemian glass glorify the drawing-room, where 
proofs after Landseer stand darkly out against a 
white-and-gold paper, and upon whose carpet all 
Flora’s gems are represented in their gayest col- 
ors. Launceston matrons who have never envied 
Barbara her grand old Tudor house feel the pangs 
of the covetous when they behold Mrs. Mark 
Penruth’s plate-glass windows and French china 
shepherdesses. 

And Barbara is happy. Her cup is filled to the 
brim with domestic joys: the love of little chil- 
dren, who grow dearer to her and fill her life more 
completely day by day; the love of her proud 
and happy mother, on whose gentle face the shad- 
ows of time fall so lightly that she is prettier 
with gray hair than she was when her dark 
brown tresses showed no streak of silver; the 
deep affection of a husband who has won her 
heart by long years of unchanging fidelity, un- 
selfish devotion. She has these blessings, and 
knows their worth, and is grateful to the God who, 
in withholding something, has yet given so much. 
And when memory, awakened by a sound, an im- 
age, & vagrant thought, wanders back to the pas- 





sionate hopes and dreams of her girlhood, she 
sees the picture of the past in a tender light 
which is not all sorrow and bitterness. 

“My hero!” she says to herself sometimes. “I 
am proud to have loved him, and to have been 
beloved by him; proud to remember how he lived 
and how he died.” 

He is something in her life still, an ever-abid- 
ing influence; for the dead we have truly loved 
have their part in our lives to the end. The 
memory of him is interwoven with the very fab- 
ric of her mind. And thus,in the calm after- 
noon light of a simple domestic life, loving and 
beloved, Barbara’s story closes. 

Thomas Trevornock, still familiarly described 
by Flossie as Mr. T., has gone to his last earthly 
rest. He died not exactly in the odor of sancti- 
ty, but at a most convenient season, and just in 
time to escape possible involvement in a criminal 

rosecution, on account of certain artful and deep- 
ly laid schemes in the silver-mining line, which 
same process brought Mr. Maulford’s ruddy locks 
under the shears of the prison barber, and most ab- 
ruptly put a full stop, or at least a colon, in the 
shape of seven years’ penal servitude, to that clever 
gentleman’s promising career. In vain did Lew- 
is Maulford’s counsel enlarge upon the youthful 
innocence of his client,in vain portray with pa- 
thetic eloquence the affliction of a widowed moth- 
er, harshly deprived of the most devoted and du- 
tiful of sons. A heartless jury found the prison- 
er guilty, and an equally heartless judge pro- 
nounced the sternest sentence which the law al- 
lowed. Happily for the honor of the Penruths, 
the junior partner had been the active agent in 
these fraudulent endeavors to achieve fortune, and 
Mr. Trevornock’s name was not blazoned in the 
public prints, or bandied on the lips of counsel. 
He may have been innocent of any knowledge of, 
or participation in, Lewis Maulford’s schemes, al- 
though his office had been used by that gentle- 
man as a base of operations. 

Miss Penruth has taken up her permanent 
abode in one of the most commanding terraces 
that overlook Plymouth Hoe. From that altitude, 
as from a citadel, she surveys a world which is 
not worthy of her, and provides tea, toast, and 
other light refreshments for a select and evan- 
gelical few every Tuesday evening at eight. 

Mrs. Trevornock still retains the cottage at 
Camberwell, though the greater part of her life is 
spent at Place, where her grandchildren adore 
her, and where she is as dear to her daughter’s 
husband and as popular with the entire household 
as if the name of mother-in-law had never been 
made a word of fear. 

The Camberwell home is a pleasant shelter for 
Mark and Flossie when they give themselves a 
fortnight’s holiday in London, and go the round 
of the West End theatres. Barbara and her 
children sometimes visit there, and sit in the old 
wicker chairs on the lawn, which seems so small 
to eyes accustomed to the wide lawns and wind- 
ing shrubbery walks at Place. But it is grand- 
mamma’s garden, and as such has a certain dig- 
nity and distinction in the children’s eyes, to say 
nothing of the greater liberty for mischief which 
they enjoy here, where there is no stern Scotch 
gardener to complain of their depredations, or to 
bewail the havoc they make. 

~ The lilies-of-the-valley bloom and multiply above 
the spot where Barbara buried her love-letters, 
and no one knows of the broken story they cover. 
In every life, even that which seems brightest and 
fairest, there is some such grave where dead hopes 
and unfulfilled dreams lie buried. 
THE END. 





BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 


“AUNTIE HUDSONICUS’S” STORY. 
5 eur tap! tap! 

“Grandma, is any one at the door?—I 
think I hear a tapping, as if some one were rap- 
ping.” 

“T guess thee is dreaming, dear, so early this 
morning ; but we'll see. Why, yes, darling, here 
are two little brown birds, and one is asking for 
thee. Shall I invite them in?” 

“Oh, do, please, grandma! It must be little 
Mrs. Blackeap and her friend. Don’t thee re- 
member my telling thee she was coming again 
this week? Oh, I am so glad she ‘has come !” 

“A chickadeedee, and a pleasant day for thee, 
my little friend! How does thee do this morning ? 
Glad to see me, is thee? I have kept my promise, 
and brought thee Auntie Hudsonicus. Let me 
introduce thee. Auntie, this is Bessie Cary, 
Queen of the Bird Defenders, of whom Huddie 
and I have told thee. ‘Will I not stay too?’ 
Not this morning, thank thee; I am going to see 
Cousin Crested, who lives in Greenbush, just over 
the river from here; but I will leave auntie, and 
while I am away she will tell thee all thee will 
care to know of the rest of our family, and per- 
haps a story. Chickadee—by-by.” 

“Queen of the Bird Defenders, it is at the ear- 
nest solicitation of my niece Madam Blackcap that 
I come this morning to tell thee more of the 
Parine family, of which we, as members, are justly 
proud. The Parine family is divided into seventy- 
three, seventy-four, or seventy-five lesser families, 
the greater number of which are residents of for- 
eign countries ; and of them I can tell thee nothing 
save that they live very much as we do. Of those 
living in this country—in North America—most 
are sturdy, hardy little birds, preferring the cold 
of Northern winters to the warmer climate of the 
South. ‘How do we keep from freezing?’ By 
dressing very warmly, keeping busy through the 
day, and when night comes by creeping under the 
arm of a thickly clad hemlock, or into our own 
little houses excavated in the trunk of a tree, 
where we are as comfortable, I dare say, as thy 
kitten on the rug before the fire. 

“The Hudsonicus branch of the family inhabits 
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that part of British America bordering on Hud- 
‘son , and lying between it and the Atlantic 
coast. My home is on the east shore of the bay, in 
East Maine—a barren, mountainous country, with 
many narrow, rugged ravines, the cliffs of which 
oftentimes reach a height of more than a hundred 
feet. The land is covered with snow and ice the 
greater part of the year. During the short sum- 
mer a few plants grow in the crevices of the rocks 
and in sheltered places, buli we never have any 
abundant vegetation. The inhabitants are mostly 
Indians and Esquimaux, the Indians living on the 
mountains and highlands, the Esquimaux along 
the coast. The country is a lonely one, and Tits 
are not as numerous there as in Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. I have heard 
say we are largely represented as far north as 
Alaska on the Pacific coast, and although our 
family record refers to no such fact, I presume 
it is true. 

“The two families Minimus and Rufescens, chest- 
nut-crowned and chestnut-backed, or, as the Chi- 
nook Indians call them, A-ha-ke-lak and A-ku-la, 
are cousins, and inhabit the forests of Columbia 
and the country along the Pacific coast as far south 
as Upper California. Minimus builds a very curi- 
ous and handsome pendulous nest, long and shaped 
like a purse, having a hole near the top for an 
entrance. It is made of moss, lichens, and fibrous 
roots, lined with feathers and the down of willows. 
They area small bird—smaller than Atricapillus— 
have black feet, black bills, and yellow eyes; 
dress in a grayish-brown, tufty, feathered suit, 
and always wear a very becoming little cap of 
chestnut brown. 

 Rufescens also builds a pendulous nest, but it 
is not nearly as beautiful as that of its cousin 
Minimus. Audubon, our historian, says these 
two are the only members of the Parine family 
that build an exposed nest; that their habits are 
much the same; and that they move about in 
small parties, old and young together, chirping 
out a few feeble, querulous notes, somewhat like 
this: ‘T’she dé de-vait ; ‘T’she dé de-vait.’ The 
busy troop go flitting through bush and thicket, 
stopping here and there for an instant to glean 
insects and larve; ther on, on, with restless ac- 
tivity, until hunger is appeased, or, fatigued, they 
retire to some dark recess of the forest for rest 
and sleep. If perchance a huntsman meeting 
one of these little flocks should shoot one or 
more of their number, the rest of the party, re- 
gardless of danger, would follow him a long 
distance, sometimes wailing and scolding, and 
then sympathetically entreating for their lost 
companions. 

“ Parus Carolinensis—Carolina Tits—are resi- 
dents of the Southern States, and never come far- 
ther norththan New Jersey. They likesolitude, live 
in the vicinity of ponds and deep marshy swamps, 
and in winter go about in small parties, seldom 
more than four, oftener in twos. Exceedingly 
shy at all times—in this respect unlike their 
cousins Blackcap and Rufescens—they never visit 
a farm-house, orchard, or garden, nor the trees 
and hedges along the road-side. They make their 
nests cup-shaped, about two inches deep, of wool, 
cotton, or moss, felted together with a few plant 
fibres, placing them in the deserted hole of a wood- 
pecker, or in the hollow of a partially decayed 
stump. Their eggs are small, pure white, and six 
to eight in number. The parents are very proud 
and fond of their young, but leave them to care 
for themselves as soon as they are able to fly. 
Audubon discovered their habits, and gave them 
their first name, Carolina, partly because they 
were residents of the States of Carolina, and 
partly to show the citizens of those States his 
gratitude for their kind hospitality. 

“*Do huntsmen often shoot Titmice?’ I do 
not know, but think not. They are harmless, 
domestic, good-natured, and very useful in the 
number of insects they destroy, so why should they 
be shot? ‘But did I never know of a Tit’s being 
killed?’ Oh, strange little girl! yes, one. Sor- 
rowfully I recall the time and scene, for it left me 
a lone little bird. Sir Hudsonicus was the victim. 
‘Will I tell thee about it? I will, in part, if it 
please thee. A little more than two years since, 
on a bright summer morning—I think it was a 
Sabbath morning, and in June—Sir Hudsoni- 
cus, or Huddie, as I liked to call him, and I set out 
for what was known at that time in our neighbor- 
hood as the Rose-bush Meadow. We went tospend 
the day in song and merry-making with friends 
and acquaintances who were to meet us there. 
It was our first wedding anniversary, and we pro- 
posed to make ita June holiday, That morning, 
I well remember, we were stirring early. Huddie, 
the night previous, just before going to sleep, had 
said to me, ‘ Now, Titsie’—he always called me 
Titsie—‘ don’t let me oversleep, for we ought to be 
up and down to the meadows before sunrise to- 
morrow morning.’ Then tucking himself close 
up to me, ‘Good-night, Titsie,’ said he. ‘ Good- 
night, Huddie,’ said I; and to sleep we went. 
Morning came, I woke first; I was sure I should, 
for Huddie liked right well to sleep late. I woke 
just as the last dark shadow of night crept out 
at the west window, and the first gray of dawn in 
at the east. Nudging Huddie under the wing to 
arouse him, I wished him a good-morning, and 
hopped down from my perch. He soon followed, 
and we took our usual bath in a brook near by, 
plumed ourselves carefully, and then, after bid- 
ding adieu to our home in the young hemlock, 
with its little nest of eggs, went on our way to the 
meadow. We arrived just before the sun, and a 
little behind the Wrens, who were already there, 
and busy picking up a breakfast. We joined 
them, and soon were as busy as they, for neither 
Huddie nor I had tasted a morsel since the early 
afternoon of the previous day. The sun rose 
higher, the day grew warmer, and little flocks and 
troops of birds came chirping merrily in from 
every bush, tree, wood, and road-side for miles 
around, until the Meadow of Roses was thronged 
with happy hearts and happy voices. That day 
the meadow was truly God’s-acre, and the hun- 





dreds of little birds there felt that they had a 
right to be happy—-a right, because that was the 
natural way of.living. It was a grand occasion, 
and but for the shadow that fell across my path 
would to-day be one of the pleasantest remem- 
brances of my life. I can not now tell thee all 
that happened then and there; it would take too 
long, and Bonny Blackeap would, I am sure, call 
for me before I could finish. 

“The sun was far into the west when Huddie 
and I left the meadow to return to our little nest 
and its six white eggs, over which on the morrow 
and for succeeding days I was to brood—brood 
until the expected little ones should rap for 
release from their little shell prisons. Fitting 
leisurely on from bush to tree, from tree to bush, 
first along the road-side, then across the fields, 
here and there seeking out a bit to eat, and then 
on again, chirping and singing as we went—oh, 
so happily! so happily! e were nearing home, 
had just old log mill, which was only 
a little more than a mile from our house, when 
by chance—I say chance, because at that time I 
was not looking for an adventure, my thoughts 
being all centred on home and its little treasures 
—I spied a man lying at full length on a rock in 
the open field, his hat tipped over his eyes, and 
gun by his side. Near by stood a young hemlock 
whose thick foliage, thought I, would screen from 
sight any inquisitive little birds passing this way. 
Now had I not been born a Tit, had I been almost 
any other bird than Tit, all would have been well 
with us; for not only should we have passed on 
without stopping, but such a sight would have 
quickened our flight. Being a Tit, of course I 
was an inquisitive Tit—all Tits are—consequently 
I could not make up my mind to go on until I 
had seen and learned all I could. So I said to 
Huddie, ‘ Hud, let us stop in the hemlock here 
for a few minutes’ rest, and learn, if we may, why 
that man lies there.’ ‘Titsie,’ replied he—Hud 
was a more cautious bird than I—*‘ Titsie, if thee 
is weary and needs to rest, we will stop awhile; 
if not, would it not be better to push on, we are 
now sonear home?’ ‘Just for one minute, Hud- 
die dear,’ pleaded I, ‘for although not tired, I am 
so curious! Well, he consented—he was al- 
ways good to humor my little whims—and we lit 
in the hemlock. We soon learned that the man 
was asleep, and that a large snake, the terror 
of all the birds in our neighborhood, was crawling 
slowly toward him. We looked at each other 
in great consternation, for well we knew the 
snake’s intention: it would poison the man if he 
was not awakened. Then we called out to him 
as loud as we could, but all to no purpose; he 
slept on. What more could we do? After a 
moment’s consideration, which at the time seem- 
ed an hour, Huddie said to me—Hud was a brave 
bird, always anxious to shield me from danger— 
‘Tit, thee remain here, sit just where thee is, and 
on no account leave the hemlock unless I call or 
come for thee. J will just drop down and pull 
the man’s hair; that is the only thing to be done 
now.’ Without giving me time to remonstrate, 
down on to the rock, close to the man’s head, he 
dropped. One, two, three strong pulls, and then, 
instead of returning to me, as I expected he would, 
away he flew toward a distant tree. This was 
done, I well knew, so as not to reveal my hiding- 
place. He had been successful in his effort to 
arouse the sleeping man, who, in great rage at 
what he undoubtedly considered harsh treatment, 
jumped to his feet, seized his gun, and seeing 
Huddie retreating, fired. Huddie fell just as he 
had reached the tree whose shelter he sought. I 
was dreadfully frightened. My heart beat against 
my side like a drumstick. 

“*What did Ido? I hastened away to where 
I had seen Huddie fall. There in the grass I 
found him, bleeding and almost dead. Oh, Hud- 
die! dear Huddie!’ I cried,‘ what has happened ? 
He opened his eyes, and recognizing me, chirped 
out, so feebly, ‘Titsie darling, good-by;’ then, 
stretching out his little wings, was gone. How 
long I remained watching by Huddie I can not 
remember ; but it must have been an hour or 
more, for when I was startled by little Mrs. Wren’s 
voice it was nearly dark. Mrs. Wren said she 
had heard the report of the gun, and remember- 
ing that Huddie and I had left the meadow early 
and gone home by the way of the old mill, had 
felt uneasy, and so came that way herself to rec- 
onnoitre, sending the children and Sir Wren the 
nearer way over the hill. Just after passing the 
mill she had seen our old enemy the snake lying 
dead on old Baldface—Baldface was the name 
of the rock near the little hemlock—and had 
felt quite sure of our safety, until, on approaching 
the tree where Huddie had fallen, she espied me. 
‘Poor dear Mrs. Tit, I am so, so sorry for thee! 
How did it happen?’ Then dear little Mrs. 
Wren—she always thought a great deal of Huddie 
—sobbed as if ber heart would break. ‘ But 
come,’ she said, ‘ thee must not stay here longer. 
The sun has gone, and it is quite too late for us 
to be here alone.’ 


Then we laid Huddie under the tree, 
On a of soft lichen and moss; 
With leaves we covered him tenderly, 

But leaves could not cover my loss. 


I spent that night with Mrs. Wren, but next 
morning returned to my lonely little home. Pa- 
tiently for days I brooded the six little white 
eggs, untiring in my efforts to keep them warm, 
until at last my patience was rewarded with a 
wee family of four, all of which, with a little 
help from my neighbors the first week, I succeed- 
ed in rearing. 

“This is my sad story. Does thee think it will 
help to strengthen thy love and care for birds? 
‘Yes? Then I am fully repaid. 


“But here comes Bonny, 
Blackcap Bonny, 
Over the lawn and through the cherry, 
Into the lilac. Ob, how merry! 
Now at the door, i plainly see, 
The a Sa for | ng : 
Good-night, darling—good-by, dear 
Home is afar, and night is near.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Eb statements recently published in some of 
the New York daily papers are correct, there 
is imperative need of a radical change in a 
large number of school-houses in our city. The 
exhibition at the Academy of Design of no less 
than one hundred and eighty plans for improved 
school buildings has called the attention of the 
public to the very defective sanitary arrange- 
ments in many public schools. These plans, by- 
the-way, were ig oe in competition for prizes 
offered by the itary Engineer. When we 
consider that not far from one hundred and 
forty thousand children attend the schools of 
this city, more or less emo that the 
spend a large portion of each day in the school- 
room, and that they are at that susceptible 
age when they are most readily and perma- 
nently affected by surrounding circumstances, 
we can not fail to realize the importance of 
school buildings constructed upon the most 
improved plans. But how is it? t every care- 
ful, thoughtful father visit the room where his 
child passes several hours each day, and learn 
the facts for himself. Go, not at the opening 
hour, when, if ever, the air is fresh, but later in 
the day—at eleven or two o'clock. Then let 
him ask himself if he would like to be just where 
his boy is for four or five hours a day. The 
problem of ventilation is not yet solved. School- 
rooms are too hot; then windows are opened, 
and draughts of cold air fall upon the little ones, 
and even that cold air is often drawn from im- 

ure — The imperfect or unsuitable light- 
ng of school-houses is a great evil. The win- 
dows are often so placed that the light is inad- 
equate, or glaring. There are school-rooms in 
the city in which it is frequently necessary to 
use artificial light, and a twilight gloom gener- 
ally prevails in them. Diseases of the eyes are 
distressingly common among school-children. 
Then the undue crowding of pupils into one 
school is a serious matter, and chenia be forbid- 
den on sanitary grounds. We think many fa- 
thers and mothers would feel exhausted and sick 
after —T four hours in the vitiated air 
which their little ones breathe day after day; 
and how much more susceptible to permanent 
injury from this cause are the children! Educa- 
tion is important, but physical vigor is equally 
so. The one is comparatively useless without 
the other. 





The Theatre Royal in Dublin was completely 
destroyed by fire on February 9. Preparations 
were being made for a day performance of a pan- 
tomime, when the curtains of the state box re- 
served for the Duke and Duchess of Maribor- 
ough took fire, and the flames spreading rapidly, 
the whole building was burned in a few hours. 
Eight lives were Jost, many workmen and fire- 
men seriously injured, and the fire was with dif- 
ficulty prevented from spreading to adjoining 
buildings. The Theatre Royal has had a long 
and prosperous career, and within its walls have 
been seen the most distinguished actors, the 
most cultivated and noted singers. 





From Ireland comes a cry of distress, which 
oe more agonizing every day. Three hun- 

red thousand people are said to be on the verge 
ofstarvation. The appeal for help has met wiih 
general response. 


A fearful storm raged during the night of the 
first Monday in February, and everybody who 
could, shut doors and windows tightly, drew 
closely to the fire, and was grateful in a vague 
way for comfortable shelter. That same night, 
along the coast, the crews of the Life-saving 
Stations, exposed to the fury of the storm, bat- 
tled against snow and sleet while striving to 
save life and property. The deeds of these 
brave men are most noble, and deserve the high- 
est appreciation from the country. 





Another railroad scheme. ‘‘ The Coney Island 
Silent Safety Elevated Railroad Company”’ pro- 
poses to build a road from the Hotel Brighton 
to Vanderveer’s Hotel, on the south side of the 
— at a grade of eight feet above the 
surface. 





Just before the beginning of Lent, President 
Hayes gave a special reception in Washington in 
honor of the diplomatic corps. The form of 
invitation was as follows : 


“The President and Mrs. Hayes request the pleasure 
of the company of Mr. —— and the ladies of his fam- 
| on Tuesday evening, February 10, 1880, from 8 un- 
til 11 o'clock, to meet the members of the diplomatic 
corps. 





In a letter which appears in the Philadelphia 
Press, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert says that the Pirates of 
Penzance was commenced in June Jast, and fin- 
ished in September, the greater part of Act I. 
and the whole of Act II. having been written at 
sea, on board his yacht. Mr. Sullivan began to 
set Act I. to music in August. The Pirates bids 
fair to be as popular as Pinafore. 





Five thousand invitations were sent out to the 
oe ball given at the Elysée by President and 
Madame Grévy, and the invitations, it is said, 
were only limited to this number because over- 
crowding was feared. 





A most extraordinary case is reported from 
Ohio of the gradual petrifaction of a living child 
about three years old. Similar cases have been 
known before, but rarely. The disease is sup- 
posed to be caused by perverted nutrition. 


The total amount of the collections made on 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday—December 27 
and 28, 1879—was $25,811 60. The money has 
been judiciously disbursed by the appointed 
committee, 





Steamers of the Inman Line, according to re- 
cent announcement, will hereafter carry an elec- 
tric light. 





Astronomers are excited just now about a 
spot they have discovered on the planet Jupiter. 
It is said to be only about twenty thousand 
miles broad. 





An incident which occurred nearly a dozen 
years ago is related of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
as showing that long ago he was ready to antici- 
pate the criticisms of others in regard to deti- 





ciencies of his own. It was at a party, where 
Emerson had never shone with more brilliancy 
in conversation, that a very — and a very 
silly woman, who was never happy unless ,call- 
ing attention to herself, approached him, and 
said to him, with an air of coquettish reproach, 
“Mr. Emerson, you never remember me.”’ Mr. 
Emerson turned one of his serious glances upon 
her, and not in the least appreciating the co- 
quetry, replied, gravely, ‘‘ Madam, I am getting 
to be a very old man.”’ 

To be taken thus solemnly was not at all what 
the lady had expected or desired, and her look 
of blank discomfiture was a thing not soon to be 
forgotten. 





A remarkable sale of books will take place in 
London during the February and March follow- 
ing—the Laing Library sale. The first portion 
of this vast collection was sold in December, 
and brought the sum of $66,440, the sale lasting 
eleven days. Among the books sold a copy of 
the first edition of Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene” 
brought $600, a collection of 130 Scotch Broad- 
side Ballads went for $665, and Roye’s Doc- 
trinal de Sapiensa, in the Catalan dialect, for $500; 
Dalrymple’'s Institutions of the Law of Scotland, 
the dedication copy to Charles IT., and preserved 
in its royal binding, realized the comfortable 
sum of $1475; and Beza’s Confessione della Fede 
Christiana, given by Mary Queen of Scots to Sir 
James Melville, her ambassador to Queen Eliza- 
beth, brought $745. 


Tt will be long before another February comes 
containing, like the present one, five Sundays. 
Other months often have five Sundays—as May, 
August, and October of this year—but February 
rarely attains such a distinction, not even when 
it is a Leap-year. 





Sixty-three paintings and 181 drawings and 
sketches by William M. Hunt were recently sold 
in Boston. The whole amount received for 
them was $63,887; but the sale did not include 
two paintings of the greatest value—* The Flight 
of Night,” price $10,000, and “The Bathers,’’ 
price $12,000— which found no purchasers. 
‘Horseshoe Falls, Niagara,’’ brought $7500, the 
highest price paid. 


The opening of Parliament by Queen Victoria 
is a ceremony for which elaborate preparations 
are always made. Long before the event, an- 
nouncements of all the details are made public, 
as was the case before the recent Parliamentary 
opening on February 5. On that occasion her 
Majesty was announced to leave Buckingham 
Palace in state ata quarter to two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the first five dress carriages of the 

rocession being each drawn by six bay horses, 
ed by four grooms walking. These equipages 
conveyed the great officers of state, and imme- 
diately following came a carriage drawn by six 
black steeds, containing Prince Leopold, the 
Master of the Horse, and a lady in waiting. 
The horses of this equipage were led by walking 
grooms, and the coachman and footmen wore 
state liveries of scarlet and gold. The royal car- 
riage was the seventh and last in the cortége, 
and was drawn by eight cream-colored horses, 
each led by a groom. The Queen and Princesa 
Beatrice and the Mistress of the Robes occupied 
the state equipage, which closed the procession, 
the carriages being escorted by the Yeomen of 
the Guard and a detachment of the Household 
Cavalry. Upon leaving the front of Buckingham 
Palace the Queen drove down the Centre Mall 
of St. James’s Park, and through the Horse 
Guards to Parliament Street, along which the 
royal procession — to the House of Lords, 
where a salute of twenty-one guns was fired by 
the Park artillery as the Queen alighted from 
her carriage at the entrance to the building. 
Every movement of the Queen after the arrival 
at the House of Lords was also announced in the 
most detailed manner. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Appie Tarroca.—Put one cupful of tapioca in the 
bottom of a small bow], and pour over it one quart of 
water. Let it soak all night. Peel and slice a dish of 
good cooking apples, allowing a quarter of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, and add water enough to 
prevent their burning and sticking to the bottom of 
the dish. Set them in the oven to bake, and when 
nearly done pour over the tapioca and return to the 
oven to stand until it jellies. “at with cream. 

A nice Bowen Puppine.—Eight eggs, one quart of 
milk, one pint of flour; add salt to the taste, say a 
light tea-spoonful. Beat the eggs very light, the yolks 
and whites separately; the yolks should be as thick as 
batter; add to them alternately the flour and milk, and 
very gradually, beating hard all the time. Then stir in 
the whites, which must be beaten very light previously, 
for it will spoil the pudding to beat the batter after the 
whites of eggs are in. Wet your pudding cloth with 
scalding water, wring it dry, flour the inside, and pour 
in the batter. It requires one hour for boiling, and if 
properly made, is a very delicate, light pudding. Serve 
with any good sance. 

Sa.t Su_enur Murrins.—One pint of yeast, half a 
pint of water, six eggs, one pound of butter. These 
must be worked together about twelve o’clock, noon, 
into a dough just stiff enough not to stick to the fin- 
gers. Now set it to rise, and work the dough well a 
second time, allowing it half an hour to rise before you 
begin to bake the muffins for tea. This recipe, as will 
be observed, is meant for a large establishment, but 
the proportions may easily be reduced to suit the 
needs of a small family. 

To Roast a Turkry.—Make a stuffing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and a little piece of butter; mix 
it lightly with an egg. Stuff the craw. Split it, and 
lay it down a good distance from the fire, which should 
be clear and brisk. Dust it with flour, and baste it 
with cold lard several times. When done, serve it 
with its own gravy. Be sure to skim the oil from the 
top of the gravy before serving it in the boat proper 
for its appearance at table. If it be of a middle size, 
that is to say, seven or eight pounds in weight, an hour 
and a quarter should be allowed for roasting, The 
same directions answer for baking in a stove, only the 
process is slower, and will require from two to three 
hours, according to the tenderness of the flesh. If by 
any accident a turkey has been allowed to get stale or 
in the least tainted, wash it thoroughly in weak vin- 
egar and water, in which a table-spoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda has been dissolved. It will remove all 
unpleasant taste and odor, and render the flesh more 
tender, 
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JEMIMER JANE ON JIMCRACKS. 

Dear "Lizer,— 

Yes, it’s all too true; I've bin and lost my sitivation 

Was lock, in winter-time and all! Life's jest a roun 
of botheration. 

The nobs ‘as all the plums, my dear; they leaves us 
’ardly a Sultaney. 

I left quite suddent, ail along o’—what d’yer think ?— 
a bit o’ chaney. 


Drat crockery, I sez, and most pertikler drat them 
there blue-and-white Chineses. 

Why did they go inwenting stuff as is the ’ouse- 
maid's wust 0’ teases ? 

"Twas bad —_ when crockery’s right place was 
the kitchen dresser ; 

But now it’s all the go up stairs it’s wus. I pities my 
successor ! 


I saw her, "Lizer; sech red hands, and nubbly like 
about the knuckles, 

Same as my own. J know the sort, and—p’r’aps ’twas 
wide, dear—I chuckles ; 

Thinks I, “Them fingers will go blue and slippy; 
‘tain’t no use their trying 

To holt on jimcracks, when they're cold, and won’t 
there soon be Bob's-a-dying ?” 


Fin, is curous; mine ‘}] holt a broom with any gal 
n Brixton, 

But when it comes to knicknacks, lor! you think yer 
grip is firmly fixed on, 

When slips they goes, and there you are, athout the 
least o’ warningr, 

Which fingers will go perished in cold water o’ winter 
mornings. 


In course there’s no allowance made, and wot’s the 
use 0’ glycerining, 

Or warming of ‘em at the gas? Corns, and the cold, 
and constant cleaning, 

Would spile the lily ‘ands o’ them as treats theirn in a 

erent manuer, 

With fiuff-lined gloves and Kallydore, and twiddling 

on a grand peyanner. 


It’s chaney, chaney, everywhere, a source o’ constant 
shines and rackets ; 

They ‘angs it all about the walls, and perches of it up 
on brackets, 

Till if you moves your elber sharp, or whisks your 
skirt, down flops a something, 

Which this new fad for crockery is what I calls a 
downright rum thing. 


Nasty ill-shapen wate old pots, cracked sarcers, 
cups athout no ’andles, 

Jugs as won’t hold, and candlesticks in which they 
never sticks no candles, 

Goggle-eyed Hidols, ogious things, as seems to me a 
sin to store ’em, 

But bless yer! toffs bid ‘igh for ’em, and swell young 
ladies jest adore ’em. 


To see ’em patting of ’em soft, like baby’s cheeks, is 
quite pon eae i 

Why that there hidjus little god I went and smashed 

; as I was dusting 

They reg’lar kissed; and when I told Miss Cynthy as 
Ya me and dro ped it, 

The scolding, blubbering scene there was! I thought 
they never would ’a stopped it. 


They called me, oh! the frightful names !—a Bohea- 
Moth, and a Philistian. 
I, “ This ain’t no way to 


neek, soopreme, and so on ; 
Yet ’tis but clay, which flesh and blood can't stand 
the way you ladies go on. 
“ Orkurd,” sez I, “‘I may be, which I’m sorry for, but 
to 


more ken, 
If folks with jimcracks go and stuff the blessed place, 
some must get broken: 
ain’t got no call in a curosity shop jammed 
bap with crockery. 
Dust-pan and broom in this ’ere room,” I sez, “is reg’- 
lar right down mockery!” 


That settled me; but there, I couldn't ’a ’elped it if 
they'd ’ung me for it; 

And so you see poor ’ouse-maids now is wictimized by 
one more wo 

Just as if caps, no followers, and beetles wot you 


uosh in v: 
Wosn't enough! Well, sech is life! 
Yours, out of place, 
JEMIMER JANE. 











Spring Costumes, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 152. 

Fig. 1.--This graceful dress for the house or 
street is made of peacock blue mummy cloth 
combined with figured mummy cloth in gay col- 
ors. The round skirt has a box-pleated flounce 
at the foot. The front breadth is smooth, with 
pleated panels of the plain cloth opening upon it. 
Figured revers and back drapery complete the 
skirt. The skirted coat is quite long, double- 
breasted, and has a full gathered guimpe fitted 
inside the revers collar. The chip scoop bonnet 
is quite small, and is trimmed with peacock satin 
and a bunch of flowers and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Comsrnation Potonaise anp WALK- 
inc Sxirt (wira Cot Paper Parrern). This sim- 
ple yet stylish model is used by modistes for 
costumes of two kinds of cotton goods, or of 
woollen with silk, or else of brocaded silk or satin 
de Lyon, with plain silk or satin of the same 
shade. The dress from which the picture was 
made is of cream white French bunting, draped 
with figured bunting, or else silk in which old 
gold, red, and pale blue with olive green foliage 
appear. Salmon bunting, with pinkish tinges 
prevailing, also pale Japanese cotton crapes, are 
very pretty made by this design, combined with 
the elastic figured cottons known as fleur-de-thé 
and Yeddo crape. The corsage, sleeves, and up- 
per festoons of the back drapery are made of 
the solid-colored goods, and the same is true of 
the walking skirt. The flat trimmings on the 
corsage and the drapery in front and back of 
the skirt are of the figured goods. Grenadine 
costumes for both house and street, in colored 
patterns and in black, will also be made by this 
model. A cut paper pattern of this suit is pub- 
lished in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 
inches bust measure, accompanied with a full de- 
scription of the manner of putting it together, 
and the quantity of material required. 

Fig. 3.—This handsome suit is of Yeddo crape 
of solid bronze-color, combined with figured crape 
in red and old gold colors bordered with palm 
leaves and stripes. The skirt has a deep kilt- 
pleating of the bordered 8, with a retroussé 
apron of the plain goods, and this skirt is also 
bordered and finished with an erect pleating. 
The corsage is a long coat polonaise, with a 
figured vest extending below the retroussé apron, 
while the back is a long polonaise in coat shape, 
though slightly draped very low down. Revers 





collar and cuffs of the bordered crape. Low 
open throat, with a linen collar. Velvet dog-col- 
lar and old gold locket. Yellow Tuscan bonnet, 
with bronze and Isabelle satin pleatings and 
plumes. Undressed kid gloves of the Isabelle 
yellow shade. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Lorp & Tay.or for these illustrations. 











THE TWENTY-SECOND OF 
FEBRUARY. 


F I said that Grandmamma Gresham was a vain 
old woman, I suppose it would not be very rev- 
erential. But still, she certainly did take an im- 
mense interest in her personal appearance—and 
that with some reason. A tall and commanding 
figure and portly presence, her black eyes glitter- 
ing in her pale face with nearly the glow of their 
youth, and not a silver thread yet pointing any 
contrast with the blackness of her hair, there was 
something startling about her, as if she were the 
apparition of a dead youth. She was never visible 
till a late hour in the day, and any one who had the 
temerity to break the rule and enter her apartments 
would be very apt to find her sitting before the old 
swinging mirror, “in which her grandmother had 
dressed to be married,” as she used to say, and 
occupied, with the help of old Rose, in twisting in 
a tress of false hair here, a curl there, in darken- 
ing an eyebrow, or making a cheek more blooming 
with her little hare’s-foot—a curious weird face 
reflected on her from that glass meanwhile before 
which she so constantly practiced these rites, 
a handsome face when all the work was done. 
What she wished to do it for was not so easy to 
be seen, at least by us young people; for why 
should she care, we thought, who considered her 
lovely or unlovely? It was not easy for us, in the 
flush and glory of our youth, to realize that she 
could not bear to acknowledge even to herself 
the departure of her own, and was but keeping 
up the sad fiction as she might. There was a 
full-length portrait in its old frame in the great 
dark hall, the likeness of a graceful, stately girl 
in her peach-blossom silk, and hood and scarf of 
black lace, with the great loose ringlets of shadow 
over her round shoulder, and blowing back from 
her dazzling brow, with the glow of expectation 
in the dark and shining eyes and in the joyous 
smile. Sometimes Grandmamma Gresham paused 
as she passed, and rested upon her cane, and look- 
ed at this lovely picture that brightened all the 
gloomy place; and we none of us ever dreamed 
that she was thinking what a travesty and cari- 
cature of it she was now, with her patches and 
powders and paints, and in the velvets and India 
cashmeres that every night when she took them 
off were laid away, lest she might not rise to wear 
them again, in the big chest, for Amelia Gresham. 
But none of us had any of Grandmamma Gresh- 
am’s beauty. The fact was, she was not our 
ndmother. We were the descendants of her 
first husband by his previous marriage, and she 
had married twice since, and if life were long 
enough, might have had as many husbands as 
Gudrun the Beautiful, for all we knew. She had 
married our grandfather when she was very 
young, and on his early death had married soon 
again, and had let his children drift none knew 
whither, he having left them each only a souvenir 
and a recommendation to the young step-mother, 
to whom in his infatuation and passion he had 
bequeathed everything else. She had sailed on 
in her career of sunshine and shadow, losing hus- 
bands and children, but, with her handsome bank 
account, never knowing trouble that might have 
touched her more nearly; and now, in her old 
age, she had been forced by public opinion to 
take into his house the grandchildren of her first 
husband, left orphans and nearly penniless. She 
treated us with a gracious hauteur. “ Manners 
like ice-cream,” Anne used to say; “such cold 
sweetness.” But although so distantly kind to 
us, all her love was for Amelia Gresham, her last 
husband’s daughter, a pretty minx, who, in re- 
turn, cared nothing at all for her, and would not 
live with her in the dingy rat-trap, as she called 
the dear old mansion-house, but made her home 
with relatives in a gay city, where grandmamma 
punctually paid her board, and only returned for 
a fresh outfit of the favors and fineries with which 
grandmamma loaded her. 

It was understood, long before we came to the 
house to live, that grandmamma had made her 
will, and given all she had to Amelia Gresham, 
and we never thought of making any effort to 
have that disposition of things altered; for al- 
though it seemed a great outrage, if one reflected 
on it, the property having originally been our 
grandfather’s, nevertheless it was her own now, and 
she had a right to do as she chose with her own. 
Moreover, I can’t say, after all we had heard about 
her, but that we were a little pleased to see that 
she had a heart, and could really love somebody. 
We came to the house only while we were prepar- 
ing ourselves to make our own way in life; for we 
each had some little aptitude, I with music, and 
Georgie with painting, and Anne—well, Anne was 
our beauty, and was to be married to Francis Evans 
at some time or other: that was her aptitude ap- 
parently. Somehow both Georgie and I felt that 
we were as much concerned in the marriage as 
Anne, and it used to please Anne, although she 
laughed about it. ‘ Grandmamma has had three 
husbands all to herself,” she would say; “it’s a 
pity if we can not have one among us.” 

But while we were in her house, we determined 
to do our whole duty to grandmamma, forgetting 
the years of neglect and oblivion, and returning 
to her what we might for the remembrance of us 
at last. We considered her comfort in everything 
and before everything, from the moment that she 
put the housekeeping keys in our hands. We 
never intruded on her in the solemn hours when 
she sat before her glass if we could avoid it, ex- 
cept once, that I remember; we always spoke 
kindly of Amelia Gresham, and treated her like 





a princess on her rare and brief visits; and we 
did really listen with interest to grandmamma’s 
twilight recitals of her past festivities and tri- 
umphs, as she sat with the glow of the coal fire 
reflected from the crimson curtains in life-like 
warmth on her pale face, for it was all like some 
romance to us who had seen so little of either 
festivity or triumph in our poverty-stricken lives. 
The only time that we varied our manners 
Amelia Gresham was when she once tossed her 
head and gave grandmamma some shockingly 
rude speech on one of these occasions, and start- 
ed to run from the room with her fingers at her 
ears, when Anne, whose position as the married 
one—or at least, you know, we felt as if she were 
as good as the married one—gave her more au- 
thority than the rest of us, laid her hand timidly 
upon Amelia’s arm, and said, in a half-whisper, 
“Tt isn’t possible you are so cruel as to wound 
the old heart that loves you so!” And Amelia, 
who had perhaps never been reproved in all her 
life before, turned on Anne with a gaze of aston- 
ishment, and then broke out laughing. ‘Oh, you 
little nonnette!” she laughed. “If you are go- 
ing to be so careful of people’s feelings, you had 
better begin by considering mine, bored to death 
with the thousand-and-first hearing of this sort 
of stuff.” 

“ Bored to death,” said Georgie, “ when it’s like 
a story !” 

Grandmamma was looking at Amelia. I saw 
a tear suddenly start in her hard, glittering eye. 
“ Ah, don’t mind her,” I whispered, stealing my 
hand over and taking hers, for I sat on a low seat 
near her ; “she’s only jesting.” And grandmam- 
ma looked in the fire then, without making any 
reply, but took my hand between her own: she 
showed her age in her hands, and always wore 
fine-meshed mitts to hide their shrivelled backs, 
just as she bound her throat up high with lace. 
But Amelia saw the little action, which, I am 
sure, meant nothing, and burst out in one of her 
rages, which grandmamma, for all her majesty, 
had trembled under before: because it is always 
the one that loves that is at a disadvantage ; the 
other is in the saddle. 

“Oh yes!” she cried. “ Honeying round her 
with your pussying ways! Let me tell you, she 
likes honesty. And you won't get a dollar of 
Mrs. Gresham’s money, for all—” 

“Let me tell you /” blazed out our gentle Anne 
at that, “that we don’t want a dollar of Mrs. 
Gresham’s money. We are making ourselves 
ready to earn our own. 
many other things than we do of money. And 
whoever gets it, anyway, we shall not forget that 
it was our grandfather’s money, not theirs.” 

“That is so,” said Grandmamma Gresham, as 
if the thought had never occurred to her before. 
‘But she rose slowly, and grasped her cane, and 
went away to her own rooms, and we did not see 
her for three days, Rose waiting on her till she 
was ready to re-appear again. 

“Tsn’t it too bad, Francis,” asked Anne that 
night, ‘‘ that anybody should have our own grand- 
father’s house but ourselves?” But she checked 
herself as Amelia came back with a rose in her 
hair, and even frowned down Georgie’s innocent 
remark about its being such a dear old place. 

And that it was: an elm-shaded, many-gabled, 
century-old house, set in gardens, with a patch of 
blue lake just below it, and the slope of a green 
hill just behind it—a hill on whose summit the 
cannon had been fired on every-Fourth of July, 
and on every Twenty-second of February, and on 
every anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, 
since time for those days. It gave a cer- 
tain liveliness to the still region, the dragging 
up of great guns, with the following of little boys, 
and all the stirring scene of the loading and scat- 
tering and touching off, to which latter some- 
times every pane of glass in the house shook. 
“Tt is very disagreeable,” said Amelia once, hap- 
pening to be there at the time; “and when I 
fairly own the house, I shall make such a rout 
about it that the town will choose another spot 
for its cannonading!” But for my part I am 
glad to say now that I never disliked to hear it, 
and have sat listening for the reports, at times, 


‘when they would roll and roll away and away 


into the woods in the far horizon till the echoes 
became a sort of music. 

It was not a great while after the night when 
Amelia came back with the rose in her hair, that 
I began to notice a strange trouble in our sweet 
Anne’s face. Her great gray eyes would dilate 
and grow fixed in reverie, and at one time such a 
deep color would burn in on her face, and at an- 
other she would be so deathly white ; and at last 
when I saw Francis walking in the garden with 
Amelia, and her glance pursuing them, I knew 
what it meant. I might have known before if I 
had had the sense to understand the angry ex- 
postulation of Grandmamma Gresham with Ame- 
lia that once I overheard; but it never occurred 
to me that any one could be so shameful as Ame- 
lia was. But I knew how to sympathize with 
Anne better than once I might have done, to be 
tender with her, and to let her alone; for I had 
begun to think that, after all, giving music les- 
sons would not be the work of my life, since Dr. 
Dinsmore had begun to visit us. How innocent 
we were, we girls! We surely thought that grand- 
mamma had sent for him about her health. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Grandmamma Gresham to 
him one day, “ that such nice girls should be des- 
titute. But then there is one thing—such nice 
girls do not need money. J had none.” 

But it was the very next morning that Dr. Dins- 
more asked me to be his wife. And I was so 
glad, and so proud, and so surprised, and so sorry, 
too, for Anne, that I had to go to some one, and 
I did burst in on Grandmamma Gresham at her 
toilette, and hid my face on her poor old breast, 
and cried there, She laughed at me, although 
she lifted my face and smoothed my hair: that 
is, she laughed in her own way—she was very 
careful about laughing, on account of her teeth. 
“ Well, my dear,” said she, “ you are going to have 


And we think more of. 





a good husband, and that is enough for anybody. 
I shall give you your wedding gown, but that is 
all I shall give you.” 

Amelia seemed to find it a great deal pleasant- 
er with Grandmamma Gresham than she ever had 
before, and now it was her flying visits that were 
made the other way, and she came back and staid 
longer at the mansion-house every time. “ Mrs. 
Gresham is getting so old and infirm,” she would 
say, by way of explanation, to those out of the 
family who made remarks; and at first grand- 
mamma would stare at such an unwonted exhibi- 
tion of good feeling, and then she would tremble 
and get very angry at the imputation. 

It was when Amelia was away on one of her 
short stays that grandmamma sent for some gen- 
tlemen to come and see her, and she was closeted 
in her sitting-room with them nearly all day ; but 
we were none the wiser, and we did not say any- 
thing about it to Amelia, when she came in with 
Francis, who had met her at the station. She 
gave us no time, in fact, for as soon as she had 
thrown off her cloak and furs, she plunged into 
the German lesson that Francis was giving her, 
while Anne sat by with a trembling lip. That 
girl had even taken to reading Blackstone with 
him, he having assured her she would find it fine ; 
he was studying law himself, and had been any 
time this five years. 

What a dreary winter season that was! I re- 
member how gray and dark it seemed, although 
I was so full of happiness myself. But I could not 
get Anne from under her cloud into my sunshine. 
She began to go out alone, though, to the morning 
service of a neighboring church, and came home 
always afterward with her white face full of 
peace. “Don’t mind me, dear,” she said; “I am 
going to be happy as ever by-and-by. We do not 
know what is best for us. What if I had found 
— he was not worthy when it was certainly too 

te ia 

Yet she did not break with Francis in so many 
words, although lover-like behavior had ceased. 
I think she felt she dared not give him up alto- 
gether for his own soul’s sake,and that if he 
came back to her, worthy or not, she would do 
him faithful service yet ; and so she waited. 

It was at about this time that one day we found 
Grandmamma Gresham sitting dead before her 
glass. 

It was a great shock to us. But I don’t think 
it was any greater shock than it was to see Amelia 
quickly and quietly go to grandmamma’s drawers, 
and take out the jewels and laces there, carry them 
away to her own room, and come down to dinner 
that night with the diamonds in her ears. We 
were not quite prepared for her taking the head 
of the table; but she did, and of course Anne 
said nothing. 

On the day after the funeral, having assembled 
us all in grandmamma’s sitting-room, she pro- 
duced the will, and requested Dr. Dinsmore to 
read it. It gave everything to her. 

‘“*T am very sure there is a later will than that, 
miss,” said Rose, firmly. 

Amelia dismissed her on the spot, as Rose 
might have known she would ; but Rose repeat- 
ed firmly what she said, and then Dr. Dinsmore 
calmly told Amelia that she could not afford to 
let such a statement pass as that. But of course 
we could not have overhauled Amelia’s trunks if 
we had wanted to do so, that is, without more 
publicity and scandal than we cared to have, al- 
though, to tell the truth, on a hint from Rose, we 
had already privately looked in every nook and 
corner that we could command, and had taken 
down and opened every book in the library, but 
to no purpose. There had been something in 
Grandmamma Gresham’s manner toward Anne, 
especially of late, that made Georgie and me 
think she could not be meaning to leave her alto- 
gether unbefriended ; the more, too, because she 
seemed to feel bitter and ashamed concerning 
Amelia’s conduct. I wil! confess that I was more 
malicious than avaricious about it, however. I 
knew that Francis Evans was only thinking of 
Amelia’s inheritance, that in his heart it was 
Anne for whom he cared, and he was selling his 
soul’s birthright for a mess of pottage, and I 
should have liked to balk and baffle him. 

“ A family physician,” said Amelia, with a great 
dignity that did not become her sort of nose, “is 
allowed some license, but perhaps so much will 
not be taken again when it is known that I now 
have a protector—” 

“A protector !” said Georgie, without thinking. 

“Yes,” she answered. “And I will tell you 
now, because we are going away for a week, that 
I don’t suppose it will be particalarly pleasant for 
you to be here on our return, as Francis and I 
were married this morning.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment in the 
gloomy room that dark winter morning, and then 
the report of a cannon rolled through the air, fol- 
lowed by another, and I remembered, as I ran to 
the window, hardly knowing what I did, but doing 
anything in my embarrassment, that it was the 
Twenty-second of February. 

“Washington’s Birthday,” said Georgie, feel- 
ing just as I did. “Dear me! I should think 
the Father of his Country might have had powder 
enough in his lifetime—” But she stopped, for 
Dr. Dinsmore was speaking, and I never shall 
forget how proud I felt as I turned and looked in 
his honest eyes. 

“We can not congratulate you, Amelia,” he 
said, “on your choice of a husband who has been 
willing to play so infamous a part—” All at 
once the dark room was illumined by a mighty 
flash, and a report clapped through it and out 
again, and seemed to shake the very rafters of 
the roof and the stones of the foundation. The 
great gun on the hill-side had burst, and at the 
same moment Grandmamma Gresham’s swinging 
glass, in which her own grandmother had dressed 
to be married, as she so many times had told us, 
answered to the fearful vibration, rent in cracks, 
like the rays of a great sun, from side to side and 
from top to bottom, in countless splinters, and 
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the shivered, shattered bits tumbled out upon the 
floor, and with them a large folded sheet of paper. 
“* Out flew the web and floated wide ; 
The mirror cracked from side to side ; 


“The gore. cume me,” cried 


The Lady of tt,’ ” 
I exclaimed, in a sort of hysterical excitement, as 
I saw that paper and sprang for it. 

Amelia’s quick eyes had seen it too, though, 
and she also darted in its direction. Rose was 
before her. “It is madam’s last will,” she said. 
“Tt is just her way. She was always hiding her 
things. I knew it. She tucked it between the 
back-board and the glass, you see. I knew it, 
for I witnessed it, though she bound me to si- 
lence.” And she gave the paper to Dr. Dinsmore. 

It was very brief. But when it was read, it was 
found that out of the greatly diminished estate 
Amelia had an annuity of four hundred dollars 
a year ; and the mansion-house, with all it contain- 
ed, and with everything else, belonged to Anne 
and Georgie. 

“ Under the circumstances, sir,” said Dr. Dins- 
more, as he folded the paper again, “ you will 
scarcely wish to remain any longer under the 
roof you have outraged.” 

And obliged to obey that commanding glance, 
Francis Evans and his wife, like two whipped 
hounds, passed through the door he held open. 

“ Heaven . bless Washington and the 
man that invented gunpowder!” I cried. And 
Rose ran to pack the great chest and the trunks, 
by Anne’s direction, and send them after Mrs. 
Evans, who had walked off with the two diamonds 
in her ears, 








CHLORAL, 
(In Two Lighte—the Blue and the True.) 


Curorat! of blue biood the bluest, 
Alcobol’s and Chlorine’s daughter, 
To ot beauty that renewest, 
t's long watches making shorter. 
Blithely calag's poms choral 
Round thy fount of [ca bieasings, Chloral! 


Bot ty ty ty 

no more for da ‘s ng; 

Sweet and soft falls th thy nepenthe, ie 
In its calm worn spirits steeping. 

Truly “‘ Amor vincit omnia,” 

Chioral’s love can cure Insomnia! 

(P.T.0.) 
Clo} wn of the abysmal, 
Spring of Ta and raving, 

Fancies sick and visions dismal— 
Source of still insatiate craving. 

When the once-blest light auroral 

Breaks thy feverish spe Chiloral, 


Comes Reaction’s Nemesis, 
And the hag 8 in To eo sinking 
ooes thy fat: 
coon ond ends At — drinking, 
Till to to the unplam a 
Sink thy victims, Chlo: ! 
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LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avtnor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
WHAT MR. PROUTING SAW THROUGH THE KEY-HOLE. 


Ar about nine o’clock in the evening—the even- 
ing of the day when Lord Brackenbury made his 
great purchase—two men, the one coming down, 
the other going up, met just below the first land- 
ing of the main staircase at the Hotel Feder. 
The one coming down was Ricciotto & Da Costa’s 
head clerk. The one going up was he who had 
valued the diamonds. 

The workman stood aside, and touched his hat 
meekly. The head clerk, sleek and self-impor- 
tant, passed him with a condescending “ Buona 
sera”; then looked back to see what he would do 
on reaching the landing. 

He did just what Signor Giovanelli expected. 
Instead of attacking the next flight, he turned to 
the left, and knocked at the first door in the cor- 
ridor. It was opened by a tall, gentlemanly-look- 
ing man with bushy light whiskers, a white cravat, 
and a gold chain festooned across his waistcoat. 

Antonio pulled off his hat, and inquired defer- 
entially for “ Mi-lord Bracchi.” Henever dreamed 
that this distinguished-looking person was Mi-lord 
Bracchi’s valet. 

“ Mi-lord Bracchi !” echoed the gentleman with 
the whiskers, looking down upon him with lofty 
contempt. “ Well, I don’t know. Is your name 
Antonio ?” 

Understanding no English, but recognizing his 
own name, the workman nodded affirmatively, 
and being told to “come in,” followed mi-lord’s 
valet through a half-lighted drawing-room where 
the dessert was yet standing on the table, and to 
a further door upon which his conductor tapped 
discreetly. 

It was opened by Lord Brackenbury in person. 

“Come in, Antonio,” he said, in his fluent Ital- 
jan, “ You come early, but your work is ready 
for you.’ 

It was a desert of a room, full of mirrors and 
marble-topped consoles and gilded furniture ; and 
it was lit in the usual melancholy way by two or 
three pairs of yellow wax lights placed here and 
there on side tables. A moderator lamp on the 
centre table cast, however, a cheerful space of 
light on the objects immediately within its radius, 
these being an inkstand, a legal-looking docu- 
ment, and the same brass- bound coffer which 
Antonio had seen at the bankers’. 

“ Is there anything you will be likely to want ?” 
asked Lord Brackenbury. 

The workman, with a quick glance round the 
— suggested, “ More light” ; so Lord Bracken- 

ry ordered another lamp. 

a © After which, Prouting,” he added, “I shall 





want nothing more to-night. If any one asks for 
wks mt, Mr. Prowting, withaedl 
ly silent, Mr. Balms 


but re-ap the lamp, request. 





ingering, 

the pens in the inkstand, and adj usted the lamps. 
Antonio meanwhile had taken fon his pocket, 
and opened upon the table, a shabby leathern case 
full of steel implements of various sizes. These 
implements, which looked like instruments of tor- 
ture, awakened such a lively curiosity in Mr. 
Prouting’s soul that he found it necessary to reg- 
ulate the lamps again. 

“That will do, Prouting,” said Lord Bracken- 
bury, impatiently. “T shall not want you again. 
You may go.’ 

Mr. Prouting retired with dignity, well knowing 
that he could find some good and sufficient reason 
for coming in again presently. Scarcely had he 
closed the door, however, when the key grated in 
the lock. “ 

Being a gentleman of keen susceptibilities, Mr. 
Prouting felt this blow severely—so severely 
that he was obliged to have recourse to a glass of 
his lord’s Madeira. Was ever such a monstrous 
indignity? With what object was he locked out? 
What did that brass-bound box contain? Who 
was Antonio? What was his trade? What 
was he going to do with those wicked-looking 
tools? What, in short, was the mystery? 

Now the one thing that Mr. Prouting loathed 
was a mystery. A sealed letter, a conversation 
in a foreign tongue, a locked door, were his favor- 
ite aversions. as it not his chartered right to 
hear everything, to see everything, to know my 
lord’s business at least as well as my lord knew 
it himself, if not better? Words are weak to ex- 
press Mr. Prouting’s disgust when he found him- 
self locked out on the present occasion. 

But a truly great soul is not easily daunted ; 
and the greatness of Mr. Prouting’s soul led him, 
after a few minutes’ consideration, to squat down 
upon his heels before the door of the saloon, and 
apply his eye to the key-hole. For not only had 
experience taught him that a turned key leaves 
a sure field for observation, but foresight and the 
natural bent of an inquiring mind had led him 
to place the centre table of the saloon and the 
chair that his master usually occupied well within 
range of the key-hole. So to arrange the furni- 
ture on arriving at a fresh hotel was Mr. Prout- 
ing’s invariable custom ; and in some of his former 
situations it had been the means of procuring him 
much legitimate entertainment. Not so, however, 
during the eighteen months that he had served his 
present master. In Lord Brackenbury’s simple 
and solitary way of life there was, in fact, nothing 
to observe. At home, he hunted, shot, and amused 
himself less than any of his neighbors ; went very 
little into society ; hated London ; spent his even- 
ings for the most part in his library; and was 
mainly given to long walks with no other compan- 
ion than his dog, his book, or his gun. Abroad, 
he had drifted from Paris to Cannes, from Cannes 
to Nice, from Nice to Genoa, in just the same 
humdrum fashion. He made no acquaintances, 
avoided the people he knew, and as soon as he 
found himself within reach of the coast, instead 
of his usual solitary rambles, lived half his time 
drifting about in an open boat. He did not even 
spend his money freely. Not that he was either 
poor or miserly, but apparently because he took 
too little interest in the things that travellers 
usually covet. A more uninteresting and a more 
unprofitable master, from Mr. Prouting’s point of 
view, it would have been difficult to find between 
the Land’s End and Berwick-upon-Tweed. He 
would wear the same old: boating suit for two 
years, and was worth nothing to his valet in the 
way of perquisites. He had not even any secrets 
for Mr. Prouting to find out—neither debts, pil- 
lets-doux, nor complications of any kind. His pri- 
vate correspondence was of the most common- 
place description, and consisted of a few lines 
now and then to his steward, his lawyer, or his 
younger brother, and a letter once a week to his 
affianced bride. 

To-day, then, after a year and a half of insuf- 
ferable monotony, Mr. Prouting scented a mys- 
tery. 

What he first saw on putting his eye to the key- 
hole was Lord Brackenbury standing by the table 
with his back toward the door, the workman sit- 
ting opposite, the brass-bound coffer between 
them. Lord Brackenbury had apparently just 
unlocked the coffer, and was in the act of taking 
out the contents of the first tray. One by one he 
lifted the jewels from their velvet bed, and laid 
them before Antonio on the table. One by one 
he emptied and removed each tray in succession. 
Mr. Prouting gasped for breath as his eye caught 
the glitter of the diamonds. 

Antonio then took a bracelet from the heap, 
and his little magnifying-glass from his waistcoat 
pocket, selected a delicate little pair of steel for- 
ceps from among his tools, screwed the glass into 
his right eye, and proceeded very rapidly to bend 
and cut asunder the silver setting which held the 
stones together. 

Mr. Prouting watched them drop out upon the 
table, saw Lord Brackenbury count them, and 
Antonio divide them into three little heaps, sort- 
ing them apparently according to their size. This 
done, another and another jewel was subjected to 
the same process, the workman performing his 
task with surprising dexterity, and the precious 
little heaps becoming momentarily larger. By- 
and-by, bracelets, tiara, and aigrette having been 
broken up in succession, Antonio began upon a 
handful of the smaller objects. 

“ Does the signore wish this old ring taken to 
pieces ?” he asked. “The stones are small, and 
will be worth very little.” 

It was an old-fashioned portrait ring, shield- 
shaped, set round with a single row of small brill- 
iants, and surmounted by a crown. 





Lord Brackenbury put it on his finger, drew the 


lamp nearer, an g the Spanish gift of 
which Signor Moro had told him, examined it with 
some interest. 

“You are right,” he said. “It is a curious old 


ring ; but the diamonds are valueless. I will keep 
it as it is.” 

Mr. Prouting was no Italian scholar; but he 
noted the looks and gestures, and made a shrewd 
guess at their meaning. 

Lord Brackenbury meanwhile kept the ring 
upon his finger, and Antonio went on with his 
work. Pausing every now and then, he inquired, 
apparently, whether certain of the smaller jewels 
should be spared or not; and when answered, 
broke them up. So by degrees the glittering pile 
diminished, the three little heaps increased, and 
the table became strewn with scraps of jagged 
silver. 

Fast as he worked, it was long past midnight 
when Antonio sorted the last diamonds. Seeing 
him in the act of replacing his tools in their case, 
and Lord Brackenbury taking out his purse, Mr. 
Prouting withdrew, closing the door noiselessly 
behind him, and retreating up stairs to the next 
landing. There he waited, secure against obser- 
vation ; and by the dim light of the oil-lamp which 
glimmered after midnight in the corridor, saw 
Antonio presently go down into the hall, and with 
a muttered “ Buona notte” to the night porter, pass 
out into the street. 

About ten minutes later, Mr. Prouting, armed 
with a tray containing lemons, sugar, a tumbler, 
and a water carafe, walked boldly into the saloon, 
and surprised Lord Brackenbury in the act of 
making up his diamonds into a number of small 

packets, one of which he was at that moment 
folding and 

He looked up impatiently. 

“Tsaid I should not want you again to-night,” 
he said, frowning. 

“ Beg pardon, my lord; but meeting Mr. An- 
tonio just now in the ’all, I concluded your lord- 
ship was not gone to bed, and thought you would 
like your lemonade, as usual.” 

Mr. Prouting, speaking and moving with even 
more than his accustomed deliberation, took note 
of everything upon the table. Nothing escaped 
him—neither the sealed packets, nor the piles of 
diamonds, nor the belt of ehamois-leather which 
lay beside them, and in which his master, when 
travelling, was wont to carry money and bills of 
exchange. It needed no preternatural sagacity 
to divine at once that Lord Brackenbury was pre- 
paring to stock the belt with diamonds, and to 
carry his treasure upon his person. Mr. Prouting 
observed also that the legal-looking document was 
gone, and that the brass-bound coffer had been 
removed to one of the side tables. 

Lord Brackenbury looked annoyed. 

“Having brought the tray, you may leave it,” 
he said; “but remember in future that I want 
nothing I have net ordered.” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

“ And that when I say I shall not require you 
again, I desire not to be interrupted.” 

Mr. Prouting repeated his “‘ Very good, my lord,” 
and moved sedately toward the door ; then paused, 
and added, 

“Your lordship desired me to inquire about a 
travelling carriage.” 

“Yes; have you heard of one?” 

“There were two here to-day, my lord—a light 
one-horse trap from some place inland, with a sin- 
gle gentleman; and a good return caléche from 
Nice with a pair of grays.” 

“ Would the last suit me?” 

“Suit you exactly, I should say, my lord—good 
springs, and not too heavy for the hills. I spoke 
to the driver. He belongs to the town, and would 
be willing to leave his horses here and take post- 
ers, if your lordship preferred them.” 

“ And his price ?” 

“From here to Pisa, my lord, by way of the 
coast, thirty napoleons with his own horses; but 
if with post-horses, your lordship will have to make 
a special arrangement.” 

“Say that I will see him and his carriage to- 
morrow morning at ten.” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

“Have you inquired about the state of the 
roads ?” 

“Yes, my lord. There is still snow on the 
high ground somewhere between here and Spe- 
zia, but otherwise the roads are in good order.” 

“ And safe, of course ?” 

“Safe as the streets of London, according to 
all accounts, my lord. No one travels with an 
escort, in these parts, but the government courier.” 
I shall not want you again to- 


Mr. Prouting, with his hand upon the door, 
murmured his customary “ Very good, my lord.” 

“ And look here, Prouting—if I had reason to 
suppose that you ever talked amongst the servants 
and couriers down yonder about anything you 
hear—or see—in my rooms,” said Lord Bracken- 
bury, with a hesitating glance at the diamonds, 
“T would dismiss you from my service at a min- 
ute’s notice.” 

Mr. Prouting stared at the three precious piles 
with all his might, and coughed significantly. 

“My discretion, my lord, has never been called 
in question,” he replied, with an air of injured 
dignity. 

“So much the better. You can go.” 

Mr. Prouting made as if he was about to speak, 
lingered for a moment, then reluctantly withdrew. 

Again Lord Brackenbury turned the key upon 
his faithful valet; again that faithful valet osten- 
tatiously opened and shut the dining-room and 
anteroom doors, came noiselessly back, and ap- 
plied his eye to the key-hole as before. 

But the main action of the drama was over, 
and what now followed was scarcely worth the 
trouble of observing. He saw Lord Brackenbury 
dispose of the rest of the diamonds in some eight 
or ten little packets; seal each packet with his 
signet ; stow the whole away in the pockets of 





his travelling belt; then fetch his dispatch-box, 
and settle down, apparently, to a night of hard 
writing. For more than half an hour Mr. Prout- 
ing watched the travelling of his pen. At first 
he seemed to be copying the contents of certain 
papers which he set up, one by one, against the 
pedestal of the nearest lamp. He then took out 
a packet of letters—read some, dipped into others, 
and set to work, apparently, to answer them. 
Except that he paused now and then to refer back, 
or to lean his cheek upon his hand and think, he 
wrote on incessantly. 

At last even Mr. Prouting’s curiosity tired. 
Cramped and almost crippled, he straightened 
himself with difficulty, and crept away to bed. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FESTA DAY ON THE RIVIERA. 


Lorp Brackensvry, although he had spoken 
of beginning his southward journey on the mor- 
row, did not start, after all, till the morning of 
the second day following his great purchase. In 
the mean while he inspected the caléche, made 
terms with the driver, and was out (probably on 
the water) during the greater part of the inter- 
vening day. He came back to his hotel, at all 
events, late and tired, on the Monday evening, and 
went to bed early, giving orders for the carriage 
to be at the door by nine. 

By nine, therefore, Alessandro Crepi, licensed 
vetturino No. 47, native and citizen of Genoa, 
commonly known as “Sandro Quaranta-Sette,” 
brought his caléche round with a mighty clatter, 
and drew up at the door of the Hotel Feder. 

There was not, at the time of which I am writ- 
ing, a more popular vetturino on the road than 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette, or a vehicle more steadily 
in request than the “ leathern conveniency” which 
now awaited my Lord Brackenbury’s pleasure. 
Roomy but not unwieldy, provided with number- 
less straps, pockets, and hiding-places, hung light 
and high, lined with spotless dimity, and yellow 
outside as an orange, this irreproachable family 
conveyance was generally to be seen at the heels 
of a pair of sturdy grays driven by Sandro him- 
self. Lord Brackenbury, however, preferred post- 
ing; so the yellow caléche appeared on the present 
occasion behind four gaunt roadsters and two 
shabby postilions, while Sandro, with a rose be- 
hind his ear and a cigarette in his mouth, sat in 
idle dignity upon the box. 

The usual knot of street urchins, porters, and 
miscellaneous idlers gathered at once about the 
carriage door; a couple of porters in white jack- 
ets came hurrying out with sundry portmanteaus 
aud hat boxes; Mr. Prouting appeared on the 
steps with his master’s dressing-case and railway 
rug; and a lively cross-fire of “chaff” in the 
purest Genoese patois was immediately opened 
between the by-standers on the pavement and the 
porters who were strapping the luggage to the 
roof. 

As Mr. Prouting descended the steps with his 
wonted dignity, half a dozen brown hands were 
thrust forward to open the carriage door and re- 
lieve him of his burden. The owners of the hands 
took him for “ mi-lord,” and he accepted the com- 
pliment as his due. The same tribute had been 
paid many a time before to the glitter of his gold 
chain and the magnitude of his whiskers ; and it 
in a manner consoled Mr. Prouting for the des- 
potism of circumstances and the irony of fate. 

Lord Brackenbury came out a minute or two 
later, followed by the bowing landlord and the 
obsequious head waiter ; whereupon Mr. Prouting 
had in his turn to hold the door, and touch his 
hat, and finally to scramble into the rumble, 
which feat he performed amid a circle of grinning 
faces and a shower of unintelligible banter. 

And now, with an ostentatious cracking of 
whips and a tremendous show of rattling off at 
a gallant pace, the yellow caléche rumbled away 
from the door of the Hotel Feder. But it is not 
easy to go far ata gallant pace in the picturesque 
city of Genoa; and the little crowd was scarcely 
left out of sight before the postilions turned their 
horses’ heads toward a labyrinth of steep and 
narrow streets up which it was only possible to 
drag the carriage at a walk—streets such as the 
traveller sees nowhere save in Italy in old towns by 
the sea; streets where the houses seem to have 
grown out of the rocks, and to be a part of them, 
and the rugged basement stones are green with 
slime, and the old wrought-iron balconies are 
eaten through with rust, and the causeway under- 
foot, worn by the traffic of centuries, is furrowed 
like the restless waters of the bay; streets where 
the sky overhead is a strip of burning blue seen 
between mouldering cornices and jutting eaves 
where swallows build, and the wandering thistle- 
down strikes root, and the sea-gull seeks refuge 
when storms sweep up from the sea. 

It would seem at first sight as easy to sail a 
ship up one of the old Genoese side streets as to 
get any four-wheeled and four-horsed vehicle over 
such pavement and up such steep inclines; but 
they are more crowded, as a rule, than the broader 
and easier thoroughfares ; and the yellow caléche, 
lumbering laboriously up hill through a succession 
of by-streets barely wide enough for two carrette 
abreast, encountered a downward stream of foot 
passengers, hand trucks, market carts, and hired 
vehicles of every description. 

For it was high holiday in Genoa—the festa of 
some popular saint, in whose honor the pictur- 
esque old city was all astir this bright changeable 
morning. A busy, noisy, joyousday! In theair, 
clash and clang of bells; in the harbor, a flutter 
of many-colored flags ;. on alt the church doors, 
flaunting draperies of crimson and yellow ; in the 
streets, crowds of women in white veils, priests, 
mendicant friars, weather-beaten sailors with 
rings in their ears, and fishermen with gay sashes 
wound about their waists and red caps on their 
heads; in every dark shop window and under 
every gloomy basement arch, piles of gaudy stuffs 
and pyramids of green and brown pottery; be- 











“THE GREATNESS OF MR. PROUTING’S SOUL LED HIM TO SQUAT DOWN UPON HIS HEELS BEFORE THE DOOR OF THE SALOON, AND APPLY HIS EYE TO THE KEY-HOLE.” 


fore every little street-corner Madonna, a flicker- 
ing oil-lamp and a handful of flowers in a cheap 
vase ; andin every open space, stalls for the sale 
of fruit, flowers, vegetables, rosaries, wax tapers, 
toys, trinkets, ballads, fried fish, roasted chest- 
nuts, and the like. It was real Genoa weather, 
too; wild and variable, bursts of brilliant sun- 
shine alternating with sudden gusts of rain—each 
rain-storm converting the streets into moving par- 
terres of huge overblown umbrellas, red, blue, 
green, and party-colored, while the pavement un- 
der-foot became a net-work of miniature water- 
courses rushing turbulently downward to the level 
of the quays. 

Upon Lord Brackenbury, buried moodily in a 
corner of the caléche, upon Mr. Prouting, scowling 
at Fortune from the rumble, these picturesque 
sights and sounds were thrown away. Not so, 
however, upon Sandro Quaranta-Sette, who saw 
everything, enjoyed everything, pulled off his hat 
to the priest, fleng a copper to the blind cripple 
at the crossing, and had a nod and a laugh for 
every one that passed—for his fellow-vetturini as 
well as for their carriage-loads of buxom peasant 
women and uproarious children ; for the al fresco 
cook selling polenta and roast chestnuts, for the 
peddler with his tray of knives, scissors, combs, 
and pocket-mirrors ; for the venders of rosaries 
and missal-markers, who made counters of the 
church steps for the display of their pious wares ; 
for the coppersmith hammering away under the 
archway, and the basket-maker weaving rushes 
at his shop door, and the cobbler mending shoes 
in his stall; for the gaping peasant with a green 
bough in his hat; for the shabby custom-house 
officials at the city gate ; and even for the sentries 
in their sentry-boxes at the’ head of the draw- 
bridge, where the carriage passed the line of forti- 
fications, and the road, still trending upward, led 
out in the direction of the sea. 

And now, for some miles of the way, they con- 
tinued to meet a stream of holiday-makers bound 
for Genoa. Sometimes it was a party of Ca- 
puchin friars striding manfully along, with their 
brown skirts tucked up through their knotted 
girdles; or a detachment of bare-headed Semi- 
narists in black gowns, under the escort of a 
couple of Jesuits; or a wild-looking contadino, 
clad, like Robinson Crusoe, in jacket and breeches 
of undressed goat-skin; or, more often still, a 
creaking carretta full of laughing girls, drawn by 
a rough little nag with a wonderful head-gear, all 
brass ornaments, fringes, and scarlet tassels. Fur- 
ther still, as the distance became greater and the 
day wore on, this tide of wayfarers gradually 
ceased. Meanwhile, from every fishing village 
nestled hundreds of feet below on the brink of 
the blue sea there rose a faint echo of church 
bells; and in one little hamlet, where the way- 
side church was all too small for the numbers 
who had come to worship within its walls, there 
knelt outside in the dust of the road and the glare 
of noon a silent crowd to whom the words of the 
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priest were inaudible, but for whom there were 
prayer and thanksgiving enough in the chanting 
of the acolytes and the tinkling of the bell. 

Shortly after mid-day, having changed horses 
twice since leaying Genoa, Sandro Quaranta-Sette 
put up for an hour at a quaint little town, fan- 
tastically built, roof below roof, in a ravine open- 
ing down so steeply to the beach that it looked 
as if a cataract of houses had tumbled over the 
cliff two or three hundred years ago, and taken 
root among the ledges of the rocks. A dizzy 
road, carved out in zigzags, led down to this little 
town, and there were clusters of fan-palms on 
the heights above, and rows of black fishing-boats 
drawn up on the sands below, and on the verge 
of a jutting promontory some mile or two farther 
along the shore a wide-fronted, many-windowed 
convent surrounded by cypresses. 

Here, too, it was all festa to-day—streets and 
market-place crowded with idlers; men playing 
at morra, women gossiping, bells ringing, church 
standing open, and a lingering perfume of incense 
on the air. There was but one inn in the place 
—a rambling old house, with kitchen and sta- 
bling on the ground-floor, and a big, dirty dining- 
room up stairs, full of country folk eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, and making merry. Here Mr. Prout- 
ing, not without sundry painful misgivings as to 
the inferiority of his surroundings, sat down with 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette to a sort of rustic table 
@héte dinner, while Lord Brackenbury strolled 
into the church to see a certain miracle-working 
picture of the Madonna, which was the glory and 
pride of the place. 

It had been washed ashore one night during a 
great storm about eight years ago, said the old 
sacristan, who was trimming the lamps for the 
vesper service; “since when, with the blessing 
of Our Lady and all the saints, it had wrought 
many famous cures.” 

Lord Brackenbury looked, listened, and grave- 
ly smiled. 

Like the generality of miracle-working pictures, 
it was a miserable daub. 

“Does it eure all diseases alike, or is it good 
for only certain ailments ?” he asked. 

The sacristan shook his head. 

“ Altro, altro,” he said, doubtfully. “ Our peo- 
ple come hither to pray for relief from ophthal- 
mia and rheumatism.” 

“ And they obtain it ?” 

“Undoubtedly, signore—undoubtedly.”’ 

The Madonna squinted, and her nose was sadly 
out of drawing. Lord Brackenbury thought to 
himself that so benevolent a Madonna might as 
well have been better-looking. Perhaps his face 
betrayed his thoughts ; for the old man, drawing 
a faded curtain over the picture, said, somewhat 
sharply, “It is very old; no one knows how old 
—and it has the beauty of holiness.” 

To this incontrovertible assertion Lord Brack- 
enbury made the only answer open to an Eng- 
lishman and a skeptic. He took out his purse, 





gave the sacristan a piece of money, and with a 
pleasant “ Buon giorno” walked out again into 
the sunshine. 

The old man looked at the coin, looked after 
the giver, looked at the coin again, and, with a 
chuckle of self-gratulation, pocketed the same. 

“Per Bacco !” he muttered, lapsing into tempo- 
rary paganism, “a scudo—a whole scudo! And 
I took him for a heretic!” 

From the church Lord Brackenbury went down 
again to the beach, where the empty fishing-boats 
were drawn up in a long straggling row, battered, 
water-worn, casting pure violet shadows on the 
white sands, with here and there an orange-tawny 
sail, or a much-mendéd net spread over the oars 
to dry. Here, among coils of rope, and empty 
fish baskets, and rusty anchors, and piles of shells 
and. drift-wood and withered sea-weed, and all the 
picturesque litter proper to a Mediterranean fish- 
ing village, Lord Brackenbury sat him down upon 
a little creaking capstan, and watched the siow 
wash of the sea as it broke in creamy curves 
against the shore. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, came to him pres- 
ently, and asked, half shyly, half boldly, for “ one 
little soldo.” 

“A soldo? What would you do with it 2” 

The boy hung back ; the little girl hid her face 
against her brother’s shoulder. A bronzed, bare- 
footed, amphibious little pair, to whom the sands, 
and the rocks, and the shells, and the sea-weeds, 
were as green slopes and wild flowers to the chil- 
dren of inland hills and valleys. 

Lord Brackenbury beckoned them to come 
closer. 

“What would you do with it?” he repeated. 

Still they were silent, but seeing his fingers 
stray in the direction of his waistcoat pocket, 
they ventured a foot or two nearer. 

Lord Brackenbury took out two little silver 
half-lire of Genoese currency, value about four- 
pence each—a coin long since gone the way of 
the Roman Paul and the Neapolitan Carlino. 

“] will buy oranges,” said the boy, his eyes 
sparkling, his hand outstretched. 

“ And this little maiden ?” 

The boy gave her a push, and Lord Bracken- 
bury, still withholding his coins, drew her gently 
to his side. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked. 

The boy answered for her: 

“ Felicita.” 

“ And yours ?” 

“ Giovanni.” 

“ Keco, Felicitd. Giovanni has answered — 
therefore I give him not a soldo, but a mezzo 
lire! The other is yours, when you tell me how 
you will spend it.” 

The boy’s fingers closed eagerly on the coveted 
coin. Then, like a young savage, he sprang back, 
fearing lest the giver should repent him of his 
gift. Felicitd, left with the terrible stranger, 
looked uncertain whether to howl or run away. 
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“What! quite dumb? Very well, then !—Fe- 
licita keeps her tongue to herself, and I keep my 
mezzo lire!” 

And suiting the action to the word, Lord 
Bratkenbury returned the money to his waist- 
coat pocket. 

The child’s lip quivered, and two big shining 
drops slipped slowly down her cheeks. 

The half-lire was out again directly, and held 
before her eyes. 

“ Hush !—no tears, little one. 
is it to be? Oranges ?” 

Felicita, staririg at the coin through tears that 
magnified it to the size of a scudo, shook her head. 

“ Cakes ?—sweets ?—toys ?” 

Another silent negative. 

“Nay, then, I am at the end of my guessing.” 

The boy stamped his foot impatiently. 

“ But speak—speak, Felicita !” he eried. Then, 
turning to the stranger, he added, with all a boy’s 
contempt for the weaker sex: ‘ Give it to me for 
her, signore—she would not know what to do 
with it.” 

The little maiden stopped erying, lifted her 
head, and, with an indignant sob, said : 

“Yes, I do know. I will buy a pair of fili- 
gree ear-rings.” 

Lord Brackenbury laughed. 

“Oh, Eve! Eve!” he said. “ Everywhere the 
same! Vivatvanitas/ Here, thou small daugh- 
ter of Danaé—here is thy half-lire, and another 
to the back of it; one for each little ear! Go 
on thus, and hereafter thou shalt sell thy soul for 
dross !” 

Unintelligible words, and yet the children were 
somehow conscious of their cynicism. The lit- 
tle girl, clutching her silver pieces, shrank back 
and ran to her brother. 

“What! not even a word of thanks?” said 
Lord Brackenbury. 

Half glad, half frightened, they lingered for a 
moment hand in hand; then, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, fled away like young antelopes, and 
vanished among the boats. 

Lord Brackenbury looked after them, and his 
face darkened. Was this the sweet simplicity 
of untutored childhood? Blushed the flowery 
meads of Tempe and the vales of Arcady with 
such idyllic blossoms of cupidity and vanity ? 
Was the Golden Age peopled with archaic Gio- 
vannis and peplum-trailing Felicitas? Ay, verily 
—with such, and none other. A disjointed world! 
fair to look upon; rotten at the core! 

He rose and strolled on, pausing now and then 
to look at the long line of land and water: on 
the one hand, the palm-crowned cliffs, the shim- 
mering sands, the far-off frosted peaks; on the 
other—waveless, palpitating, melting into a gold- 
en haze on the horizon—the blue and dreamy sea. 

“Tt would not be such a disagreeable world, 
after all, if there were no human beings in it,” 
muttered Lord Brackenbury. 

(TO BR OCONTINUED.] 
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Surah Cap. 
See illustration on page 149, 

For this cap cut a brim of stiff lace eleven 
inches long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which is sloped off from the middle toward the 
ends to a width of three-quarters of an inch. 
The ends of the brim are joined by a band half 
an inch wide and seven inches and a quarter long, 
which together with the brim is wired, and join- 
ed with a tulle crown of suitable size. Next cut 
of cream-colored Surah one piece forty inches 
long and fourteen inches wide, slope it off from 
the middle toward the ends, and edge it with 
pleated lace as shown by the illustration. Shirr 
this part three times through the middle, and 
again three times on each side, after an interval 
of seven inches and a quarter, arrange it on the 
crown as shown by the illustration, and tie the 

“ends behind. Bows of cream-colored pékin rib- 
bon and an agrafe complete the cap. 


Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 149. 

Fig. 1.—Lace anp Satin Cotzar. For this 
collar cut of red satin on the bias one piece nine 
inches and three-quarters wide and forty inches 
long, point the ends, and edge them with white 
lace three inches wide. Fold the middle part to 
a width of an inch and seven-eighths, and trim it 
with box-pleated lace. 

Fig. 2.—Siik anp Lace Cottar. To make this 
collar cut of maroon silk on the bias one piece 
twenty inches long and eight inches wide, which 
is laid in four pleats, and is edged on the bottom 
with side-pleated Breton lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide, On this part set a collar piece as 
shown by the illustration. This piece is cut of 
tulle three inches deep and eight inches and a 
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half long, and is rounded off on the lower cor-_ 


ners. The tulle is covered with rows of lace, and 
the collar is finished with a bow of silk, trimmed 
on the ends with lace. 





Water-proof Stuffs. 

Fasrtcs. of different. kinds, rendered water- 
proof according to a new and simple process by 
Dr. Fournaise, were found at the Paris Industrial 
Exhibition to be in every respect what they claim- 
ed to be, and at the same time free from any in- 
jurious qualities, The material had a soft feel, 
and was increased in weight but from 1 to 24 
per cent., and whilst impervious to water, did not 
prevent transpiration, as India rubber goods do. 
The process consists in immersing the material 
in a bath of acetate of alumina of 4° to 5° B., 
prepared by dissolving hydrate of alumina in 
acetic acid (not by double decomposition), and 
allowing it to remain in this for about an hour, 
then squeezing it dry in a wringer, and finally 
exposing it to a temperature of 230° to 248° to 
expel the acetic acid. 





Improved Process for Polishing Wood. 

Koester of Giessen claims decided advantages 
for the following method of polishing wood. A 
varnish is prepared by digesting at a gentle heat, 
with frequent shaking, 185 grains of seed-lac, 
185 of good shellac, and 4 of benzoin in 1 quart 
of good alcohol of at least 90 per cent., and when 
solution is accomplished, filtering through paper 
in a glass funnel covered with a glass plate. A 
thin polish is then prepared by returning the un- 
dissolved portion to the flask, and treating it re- 
peatedly as before, until no residue remains, and 
adding to it 45 to 60 grains of benzoin. The 
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article should be finished in all particulars, and 
sand-papered, etc., so as to be polished as a whole, 
and should not in any case be oiled, as is usual, 
but should simply be brushed with the varnish 
by means of a badger’s-hair pencil as often as 
may be necessary to produce a sufficient ground 
on the wood, the porous varieties of course re- 
quiring the most varnish. . As the varnish dries 
very rapidly, the coats can be laid on in quick 
succession. The whole should then be ground 
off, by the aid of moderately good oil, with a 
mixture of yellow wax and washed pumice-stone 
stirred into it when melted, and then, after being 
cleansed and perfectly freed from oil, the polish 
should be applied by means of a light linen rag, 
all use of oil being as carefully-avoided as in 
the original preparation of the wood. The rag 
should not be allowed to become dry, and no 
portion should be touched a second time until 
the polish is set and dry. After it has become 
perfectly firm, it may be finished, taking care to 
employ no more oil than may be necessary ; or 
if the finest effect is desired, the grinding off, 
ete., may be repeated, 





Excellent Cheese from Buttermilk. 

AccorpinG to a German agricultural journal, 
excellent cheese may be made from buttermilk 
by the following process. The buttermilk, after 
being boiled and allowed to stand until cool, is 
placed in a cheese-form or heavy linen bag until 
the whey is drained off, when it is salted, not too 
heavily, and spiced according to taste, and thor- 
oughly mixed. About a spoonful of rum or co- 
gnac is then added for each pound, and the mass 
is thoroughly kneaded, and formed into cheeses 
of any desired size or form, which are dried in 
the air, and then wrapped in clean linen cloths 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—SPRING TOILETTES. 
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that have previously been moistened with hot 
whey, and packed in a well-covered cask, and 
stowed in a warm place. Four days suffice to 
render them fit for use, but they improve by age, 
The small hand-cheeses, which especially become 
very dry in winter, may be rendered palatable by 
simply wrapping them, when dry, in horse-radish 
leaves, and packing them closely in acask. They 
will be found of a very agreeable flavor in from 
three to four weeks, 





Spring Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This stylish visiting costume has a 
demi-trained skirt of tabac d’ Espagne faille, ar- 
The over- 
skirt of seal brown cachemire is draped high on 
the sides, forming a double pouf in the back, 
and falling thence in a square tab. Long, close- 
fitting casaque of cachemire, opening over a 
Louis XVI. vest with large pockets. The front 
of the casaque is lined with faille, and turned 
back to form revers. Revers collar of faille, 
with puffings of the same around the neck. 
Brown silk bonnet, lined with pleated satin, with 
a waving panache of feathers of the two colers 
of the costume. 


ranged in large organ-pipe pleats. 


Fig. 2.—This elegant reception toilette is of 
pearl gray satin and garnet velvet. The long- 
trained skirt is shirred all the way up the front, 
and trimmed with a pleating surmounted by a 
wide bias fold. The back breadth is edged with 
a scanty flounce. Long basque polonaise of gray 
satin, open in front, and forming a broad revers 
on each side, which is fastened to the basque with 
bows of garnet velvet. 
front over a plastron. 
lappets. 


The corsage is laced in 
Velvet collar, cuffs, and 
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ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bereavep.—Have your wrap either a coat like pat- 
terns given in the Bazar, with crape collar, cuffs, 
square pockets, and facings, or else a fichu mantle 
trimmed with fringe. 

L. K. C.—A gentleman shonld precede a lady in as- 
cending the stairs, but a lady goes before in descend- 
ing. An article on card etiquette in a former number 
of the Bazar explains the meaning of turning down 
the corners of cards. It will be furnished you for 10 
cents. 

F. W.—You can be furnished the box-pleated dress 
pattern in a child's wardrobe pattern, sold at this office 
for 25 cents, and sent by mail for same price. 

Dantie.—Put your tea-spoon in your saucer, and lift 
your cup to your mouth without a spoon. Take soup 
out of the side of the spoon, not from the pointed end. 
Your dress is rather too bright a shade for the street 
or for spring, but will look best combined with beige, 
or dull mastic gray, or cream-color. 

Mrs. P.--We can not undertake to recommend 
schools or teachers, or furnish private addresses in 
this column. 

Country Grrt.—The article on card etiquette, pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., will give you the infor- 
mation you want. 

Bessre.—Moisten your gummed scraps, and they will 
peel off in a few moments. See answer to “Country 
Girl.” 

A. B. C.—Embroidery stitches were illustrated and 
described in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IL, a copy of which will 
be sent you on receipt of price, 10 cents. 

A. L. C.—You should, of course, send regrets for 
your inability to attend the wedding, to which you 
should add congratulations and best wishes, avoiding 
set phrases as much as possible. 

A Svnsortser.—It is proper to send invitations to 
your friends in mourning, as you thus prove that you 
do not forget them in their seclusion. They usually 
send their mourning card in return. 

Mas. P.—We do not answer questions about dress 
by mail, Your challie would make a picturesque 
Over-dress to be worn with a colored silk or a black 
velvet skirt. It must be antique; we have seen noth- 
ing like it for years. 

Jane 8.—-Trim your matinée with Breton lace, ar- 
ranged in a full double frill around the neck and 
sleeves, a jabot down the front, and a ruffle around the 
bottom. Lavender camel’s-hair is stylish for such gar- 
ments, 

Ovp Patron.—Get twilled foulard of the wine-color- 
ed shade of your silk, and make a plain skirt of it, 
with a basque and panier over-skirt of silk like your 
sumple. Inquire for the lady whom your friend is vis- 
iting, if you also know her. Of course she will not 
make her appearance unless asked for. Act as you 
please about including her in your dinner invitation. 

Lortiz.—Have white muslin and barred gingham 
dresses for your boy and girl for next summer. For 
the boy have box-pleated blouses, very simply trimmed, 
and little princesse coats of white piqué buttoned 
down the front, with kilt-pleating behind and a sash 
at the back. His turban of lace, and a long sack 
coat of piqué, with deep embroidered collars, are all 
that distinguishes him as a boy. His stockings may 
be long or short according to fancy, and either white 
or colored. His black kid buttoned shoes are without 
heels. The little girl’s round wide-brimmed hat of 
yellow straw should have a long white plume and 
ivory white satin ribbon for trimming. Patterns for 
most of the dresses and wraps worn by such small 
children can be sent you from this office. 

Creoia.—A pleasant cordial note, written as you 
would write on any general subject, is better than the 
hackneyed “accepts with pleasure,” or “regrets to 
decline.”—Your sample is not a bad color for the 
house, and will look well combined with some Oriental 
cashmere for bosom drapery and paniers, while the 
basque and skirt are of the green goods. It would 
also be pretty as a full round skirt like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 8, Vol. XIII, with merely a basque 
trimmed with collar, cuffs, and pocket of the figured 
goods, and also a band of the same near the bottom of 
the skirt. 





Brown's Horst, Macon, Ga., Sept. 21, 1879. 

Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 

Dear Sirs,—In looking over Harper's Werk- 
Ly paper, I saw the advertisement of your valu- 
able medicine, “ Constitution Water,”’ and it oc- 
curred to me that it was my duty to add to 
your list of testimenials. For twelve months I 
suffered with inflammation of the kidneys and 
bladder ; no rest at night—up ten or fifteen times ; 
could not walk across the street without having 
palpitation of the heart, would have to sit down 
and rest before I could get back to the hotel. 
Last May I was obliged to give up my business, 
that of hotel-keeper. I was reduced in weight 
forty goons In August I made the trip + oo 
er to New York, thence by steamer to New London, 
Connecticut, where I arrived weak and much de- 


bilitated. My brother, J. F. Brown, President of 
Brown's Cotton Gin Com: at New London, sent 


to the druggists for a bott “ Constitution Water,” 
and insisted on .ae takin, it, ony caging that he, and others 
he knew, had been troubled the same —- It seems 


incredible, but in two days I began to feel better, m: 
appetite improving, and in a few days was able to wal 
up to the town, some half mile distant, ost getting 
wearied, or having any fluttering or nm of the 
heart. In a short time I reterned to New York (vis- 
ited Coney Island, of course), and walked from the 
Wooden Pier to the Iron Pier, a distance I — 
jadge of nearly one mile, through the sand; 
ae distance through Central without an 
or lam sixty years of age, 
lived in Macon fifty-four years, been in the hotel ved 
ness twenty-five years, and those that know me know 
‘that I would not give this testimonial unlexs it was 
due you, and to those suffering as I have suffered. 


in 





Diseases similar to mine and other diseases your med- 
icine is recommended for are very in the 
South. Yours truly, E. E. Brown. 


“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and apne 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a 
buta 
com 
sale 


amp phe by an eminent phyeilan” Por femal female 
ori and childhood weakness a sj . hm 
Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y. ween 


EARLY STAGES OF CONSUMPTI ON. 


Ir taken in their earlier stages the progress of 
pulmonary affections can almost always be ar- 
rested by the use of “ Compound-Oxygen,” which 
gives a higher degree of vitality, and enables 
nature to contend successfully with disease. 
Our “ Treatise on Compound-Oxygen,” in which 
numerous cases of relief and cure are cited, is 
sent free. Address Drs. Sranxey & Paxen, 1112 
Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa—{Com.] 





ht, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


Lapy readers of Harper's Bazar are advised that 
by sending their —- to Tux Torter Masx Com- 
PANY, 1164 Broadway, New York, they will receive, 
without charge, a riptive Trea se, expipning 
how to obtain a brilliant and faultless complexion by 
natural and harmless means. The most eminent 
medical and scientific men of the age have indorsed 
the principle referred to.—[{Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy —— without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

New York, 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 
SRAIDS, PURLINGS, TEREAD, ‘bo. 


Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 

-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
wable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer "~ ANY other wave made. 
rice, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with privilege of returning. To be had ON LY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Lilustrated Catalogue free. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 





























ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Soild by druggists. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
the Canadian trade with our Cut 7 Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


FREE 
Send your address for 
my annual S fi 
E 











CATAL 
of select flowers, that 
will prove satisfactory in 
quality and prices. 
HENRY S. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Pa. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Gaxpen, 
Lonvon, Ene., June 16, 1879.—Mesexs. CuamPiin 
& Co.: Madame Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
ly by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


cme age + if a Lge Madame Adelina Patti at the 
theatre. of Madame Patti. G. Franont. 
CHAMPLIN’ I *S LIQUID PEARL is sold by all drug- 
gists at only 50 cents a bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CQO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 







Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought _— = Se taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, a 
iss Any E HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 





RW URGA Stops, B set Golden (oe ye 
KneeSwells, WalnarOnee. warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, Wy wedi to ——— Before 


you buy be sure to write me. Iustrated nt Free. 
Address adress DANL, F. BEATTY, Washineton, New Jersey, 








WORSTED BY MAIL. 


Send me 25 cen mony I Ree nt send 





Knots German Zephy: 
Wool, best tmaported. 


id Fort 
BERLIN 
Y w. W Gardner, Lynn, Mass. 








Near Bleecker Street, 


WORTHINGTON, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


SMITH, & (0, 


NEW YORK. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


** As the jee | 


CTOR GRAY’S 


BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE. 


is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The trath of this old 
iy brought to mind when one sees a man or woman dis- 
mie thet kked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally 

t 


rson had only had proper care when young, that 
might have been avoid 


For mene of correcting this = +e BACK SUPPORTING 
eer tae pup B 


RACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in 


accomplishing its purpose, that it is collie wing in favor with all 
who have worn it, and it is spoken of a - wet ‘ 


ighest terms of praise by 


1 50. Sent by mail, postage hay a a rce tof price. In or- 
dering, give waist measure outside of Cth Agents & On 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Canvassers wan 





L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 76c. upwards. 


$6 00 upw: 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 


by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice [ane by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsonse drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Pte RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 


mie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 ~) oa 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 


Veloutine Face [erences Fak, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per bo: 

An unequalled sainiaincet 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Se. “ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 


amination. _ aud approved, , can be returned at my 
expense, , 4 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


PATENT READY WOUND 








‘For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 











Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK ot, 370 Broadway, N.Y. : 
THREAD Ss Chestnut 8 te Putle. im. 
Mention the Bazar when you wri 








clscuhore before sending 

Every bu: ‘Arcera should pave 

ing new and chotes 
HOOPES, 

Cuerry Hitt Nunsenies, 


BABY CARRIAGE 


THE NOVELTY. 
Room and protection. An Um- 
brella will shield the Baby from 
the sun or rain. Send for illus- 
trated Circular to 
s20lfirea A ay ny ork. 

roadwa Ter new ew 


NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 


Illustrated with Birds, Scrolls, F 

















Pages. ae — clegtntly ied, : aie a pines 
quotatio; ‘or pos' ‘stam en nts 
Sented. Abdeens @. Ww. Socesnuun Wee ie est Haven, Conn. 
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. Se 


Over varieties, and im; 
pkts. for 23e.; 10. pkts. for Ge., etc. See my low-; list 


ot Vesbonse, Tovey ant other other plants by mall = ms 


SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 








Sehool 


“Harrer’s Youne Pzorie has been adopted as a 
Reader." 





HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 
Stvete Svusscriprions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Susscriptions, one year, 


$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 


| free. 


Supscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 


| desires to commence with the Number 


| issued after the receipt of order. 


at Meek 3 Tortoise- 


paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- | 


ial a tas sditemtinn, Hemibaeiadiinn, and 





Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 

- Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankuin Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


(ae Thirteen Numbers of Harpzr’s Youne 
Propte will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s Weekty for 1880; or, Harrer’s 
Youne Porte and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harper’s Weexty for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
generally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the 
kind yet brought to our notice.—Pittsburgh Gazette. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands of 
dollars to every community where the boys and girls 
are induced to read it, and its kind, in preference to the 
silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

The Youne Peorte has been from the first success- 
fal beyond articipation.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—J. Y. Star. 

Hanper’s Youne Prorpie has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether-different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—JN. Y. Evening Mail. 





UROPEAN to the 
cational centers of the Old World; iticluding 
xeursions to Ttaly, » Swi ‘a ea? i 
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pamphlet; with 
TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass, 


Cards, no 2 alike, new 





50 


———s Motto, Marble, 





PU RCH ASE! OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
References 


_—_ with promptitude and 
of the or . Circu- 
lars, gt 


full AL! on, sent free, b: Se 
HELEN M. DEC 





P.O. Box 4243, New Yorn City. 





&c., name on, 10c. H.C. Aten, Northford, Conn. 
Morphine —— Cured in 10 
to 20 Geek LD ng Smt Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPH. , Lebanon, Ohio. 





&e., 
ct. 


50% wi 


it Cards, New SO Sprine e. Wallignten 
name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. 
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Samples showing qualities and colors (any two) sent free to any address. 

In ordering, send bust and waist measures, length of skirt-front, length of sleeve inside, and size of 
neck. A perfect fit and fine work guaranteed. 

Our Mustration conveys but a slight idea of the beauty and style of this garment. 


Address 


rie § 
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Made entirely of 


Lyons Gros Grain 
Silks, 


Furnished in the follow- 
ing combinations: 

Two shades of brown. 
Brown and stone color. 
Navy blue and drab. 
Dark and light bronze. 
Or in any lighter colors 
desired. 

Furnished also in the 
following solid colors: 
Black, stone drab, smoke, 
navy blue, brown. 





In any combination, or 
in any of the above solid 
colors, 


Ke 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 
Eighth Avenue and 24th St. New York. 


(a Publishers of Ehrichs? Fashion Quarterly. Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Spring Goods Now Open. 


Every stock replete with all the novelties of the 
season. Greater display than ever of Foreign and 
Domestic Dry Goods. 


OWING 


To the advance in price of almost every species of 
dry goods from Needles to Carpets, we have stored 
away in our sub-cellars, and every other available 
spot, cases and bales of Muslins, Flannels, Prints, 
Cloths, Linens, Hosiery, Underwear, Dress Goods, 
Blankets, &c., at prices far below the present price 
of manufacture. Thus our patrons will see at a glance 
our ability to sell Muslins by the piece or Flannel by 
the yard, at the old prices; and we would advise them 
to lay in a good stock of Muslins, Flannels, and Under- 
wear, as the prices will surely advance this spring in 
all kinds of 


DRY GOODS 


KEYES, 349 and 351 8th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


_LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


For MARCH, now ready, contains an IMMENSE COL- 
ORED FASHION PANORAMA with 20 FIGURES, 
and a GIGANTIC Supplement over one yard square 
with 97 FIGURES, illustrating all the any SPRING 
FASHIONS from PARIS; an EL ECANT SHEET in 
COLORS of two FLORAL ec, for mounting 
on Cardboard; CUT-OUT PATTERNS, &c. ; several 
NEW STORIES, illustrated ; also. MU: istic POETRY, 
RECIPES, &. SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price including all all the a, 35 cents, post- 
aid. Yearl - pot ed, (thirteen “ETT includ- 
ng the EXT MAS number, $4 5¢ 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 








Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign Publications. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


ERFEULLY, aft Ordinary 





E TEET' TH. ati 
b Nonditary “Convéres veqestst, 
pear vention, THE DENT APHONE 
Forremarkable ehiis tests on the on 
e Deaf New ¥ ag’ po 


Eats 2th; New York Christian A e, Nov 
Small Size—can be carried in the pocks ek The De: 
should ‘send ‘for FREE T -- Paine ve Pamphlet to 
t., Cincinnati, O, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


rus ‘Try them! 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR Al ALL! Rtn 


ents, or pe 
é ave posueta © hoicest pot Becds $ Lays er, Bovtie 
arene aon, Revest A iessum, ees Japan Pinks mixed iooca 


and my Se . plage fee tem; jae eampon 














Something entirely new in Artistic Embroidery. 





BUY THE ern RATED 






TWO BUTTONS, $0 85, FOUR BUTTONS, $1 25 


THREE 110. SIX 150 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE. 


STERN BROTHERS 


32 T0336 W. 23"°. ST N.Y. 


Royal Princess Lace, 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c, 

for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
SIGN NS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE- ENDS, eee md a oa 
aa ee of Eggnog ag LAC 

FICHUS, & * post free. HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL Pog "ARRASENE, 2c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 350 Designs and Patterns 
of Fichns, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.— 
with By Supplement (ENLARGED EDITION 


= Hit 25c.). 
ED NET and POINT APPLIQUE. 
Book of full-sized Patterns, 25c. 


ARRASENE, 





Cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. S®”-ARRASENE Floral 
Mats worked on DARRAS ag og ¥ as Samples, 
T5c. each, Mme. GURNEY & © 

S28 Brosdway, N-¥., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 















136 pages, beautifully illus- 
0. trated. The best — on Garden- 
It contains F AND ive Fr OWE list 


VEGETABLE AND LOWER SEEDS 
and CHOICE PLANTS, with everything for the 
Copy, with a large chromo of NE 
8, 10 ets.3 


FOR 188 


ing. 





Les copy, 6 ets. for postage. 
Seedsman and Florist, 
14 Chestnut: Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECOMMENDED by Massachusetts Board of Health 
—Infants’ Food. The best in use. Cheap, easily 
made, equals mothers’ milk. Recipe $1. John Munro, 
Bathurst Village, N.B. ‘‘ My twins (born three years 
= are happily past that stage, but I thank you 
the same for your receipt, as does also one of 
our neighbors, who is in a position to take advantage 
of it.’—Markx Twat. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


10 |THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
Te 
INDIGO BLUE. 283 N. Second St, Philadelphia. 
‘ AO (\ ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 10c. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 

















GOODS from Lorp & Tay- 
LOR may be returned if not sat- 
isfactory. This guarantee gives 
great satisfaction to buyers of 
dry goods. It is not a costly 
guarantee: it does not make 
prices high, it makes prices low ; 
for if prices are high, the goods 
will be returned for that very 
reason. 

Our object in advertising is 
not to sell a particular article, 





| OBSTINACY. 


but rather to get you, reader, in | 
the way of sending to us for | 


your every-day supplies—not to 
make a single profit, but to se- 
cure a customer for future years. 

If you have not received our 
winter catalogue please inform us. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
New York. 


i880 JONES 1840 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


an 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _A\HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. “ev 5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS. Goops. O GLASSWARE. 
SILKS. of CROCKERY. 
FURS. a “oO CHINA. 











xo 
Eighth Avenue Ye Eighth ao 

Nineteenth Street. “ig "Nineteenth Street. | 

sv ae 3% 
JONES 

SHOES” 4h oO O; ACES. 
CARPETS. "U O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. O° nostery. 
rurnituRE. “OG A oO MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisiing Q’ps. | 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated ( c atalogue, 100 pages. 


500 DOZEN 


OF 


d-Button Kid Gloves 


IN STREET AND EVENING SHADES, 
AT 


25c, Per Pair. 


REALLY A REMARK ABLE BARGAIN, 
Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








2 B.K.BLISS & SONS 
w HAND BOOK. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
THE GARDEN & FARM 











L DI E WHO prefer a nice quality | of Sta- 
LADIES tionery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in Sw gee and Extra Superfine Brands, the 


latter ing unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign production. 


EWING MACHINE: 
all indsat LOW PRICES. Atlachments 


at =z. A Aments| 

Needles, and all Machine fe yining 
Before buying @ Sewing Machine, or an 
lenaing to one. write to_us. 
THE TRADE SOLICITED. 
CONSOLIDATED MACHINE 

No. 702 Broadway, New York City, U. i. Al 














50 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, a and 
o fine Present, 10 cts. DIME CO. , Clintonville, Ct. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


ConTAIns : 
THE NEW SCHOOL OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. By J. J. Janves, 
With Engravings from Paintin by Morelli, 
Chierici, Vinea, Conti, and Gelli, and from Statuary 
by Gallori and Albano. 


ISIS. A Poem. By Franozs L. Maoz. 


AMONG THE ean APAHOES, By Lieutenant H. R. 


Leary, U 
With Ten iamcbradlion 
“ PINAFORE’S” PREDECESSOR. 
MATrHEws. 
With Portraits of Gay and Sheridan. 


By J. Baanper 


A Musica Apventure. By Cuar- 
LoTTE Moscue.es. 


With Three Illustrations by Abbey. 


A WINTER IDYL. By w. Hamitton Grason, 
With Sixteen Illustrations by the Author. 


DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS. By C. C. Corru. 
With Six Illustrations. 


VALENTINE. A Porm. By Parurp O. Suiuivan. 
With Two Illustrations by Maria R. Oakey. 


AN IRISH WAKE. By J. L. CLovup, 
With Three Illustrations by the Author. 


VACATION ASPECTS OF COLORADO. By A.A. 
Hayes, Jr. 


With Kleven Tustrations by Rogers. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WitiiaM Biaok 


With Two Ill ustrations, 


MISS _BEULAH'’S BONNET. A Srory. 


By Rosz 
“xRRY CooKE. 


| TRANSPORTATION BY RAILWAY AND SHIP- 


CANALS, By E. H. 1 Dersy. 


THE Be ee OF PETER. A Foxx-Sone. 


By 
. W. LoneFELLow. 


| KARIN. A Romanog or > Swapmn Lire. By Z. B. 





GusTaFsoNn, 


THE SNOW -MESSENGERS. 
AYNE, 


A Porm. By Pavut 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novat. By R. D. Buaoxmore. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEARING. By Samus. 
SEXTON 


HONORIA. 


A Porm. By Jamzs T. Fieips. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
Winter in New York, 1780.—Oliver Oldschool and 
Mrs. a —The Profession of Literature.—A 


Son of Goldsmitb’s “Citizen of the World” iv 
America.—Irish Ag itatore 8. 


EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 





FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, © cadentes 4 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR, = 





covccces 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,“ “ ......:. 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harper’s MaGazine..... 
Hakper’s WeeEKLY....... One Year.......... $10 00 
| Harper's Bazar......... f 
| Hamper’s MaGazine..... lo Ye » 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... GO BO ecnncceies 7 00 
Harper's MaGazine..... ’ , 
Haneen’s Basan......:.. f One Year.....seee 7 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... ” 
Hanrzr’s Bazan. “***} One Year...cccce «s 700 








Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 





A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 II ustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Fiowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
Cents for postage will buy the FLoraL Gung, telling 
how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Piates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50c. 
in paper covers; $1 in elegantcloth. In German orEnglish. 

Vick’ sIllustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.5 ayear; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 

Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
BOc. ‘Send Photograph. F. LYM AN,Clintonville,Conn. 


EDILY and ABSO. 

ELY CORED in every 
— No pay till eured. For 
circulars explaining B Rpethos 
of treatment, &c., address 


DR. J. K. ROSS, Centreville, ind. 





FoR Boys & Girls. “An elegant Gilt-bound Autograph 
Album, with Engravings of Flowers, Ferns, Scrolls, 
&c. Also, a select list of quotations, all 15¢. 


, postpaid. 
Agents wanted. E. T. HY 


E, Box 74, West Haven, Ct. 


If PAY to se ell our Rubbe r Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. MITTEN & Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
$77 A YEAR and anpe mses to agents. Outfit Free, 
44 Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
20 9) Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stains taken. J. B. Husrxp, Nassau, N. Y. 
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“ 
FACETIZA. 
Mr. Sue runovs writes 
to suggest that as quinine 
is the known specific for 
ague, and as sufferers in 
the cold fits of the shakes 
are Chilly ‘uns par exvel- 
lence, no doubt the Chilians 
owe their recovery from 
their cold fits to having 
tuken the Peruvian bark, 
not, however, under its 
usual name of cinchona, 
but Huascar. 
—_—-P>-—=-—>—>— 


BEYOND EXPECTA- 
TION, 


Pat. “Well, Dan, and 
have ye heard the news— 
have ye heard that Rory 
the miller’s dead ?” 

Dan. “ Rory the miller 
is it that’s dead now? 
dabers, but ye don't say 
eo! And he was a young 
man too.” 

Par. “Faith an’ that’s 
thrue for you, Dan; he 
was such a young fella 
that I thought to see him 
at me own funeral, instead 
of me going to his.” 

SS ed 


Crereyrman. “I wish to 
complain, Mrs, Diggins, of 
the conduct of your daugh- 
ter at the Sunday-school 
to-day; it was rude in the 
extreme.” 

Mas. D. “ Ah, it’s what 
they teaches her at that 
theer public school as dun 
it; yesterday she come 
home, and she says, ‘ Moth- 
er, they are a-teaching of 
me vulgar fraxshuns.’ 
What can you expec after 
that, sir 2?” 


————_»>__— 
A bear is a furry crea- 
ture, but the man who 
sells his skin is a furrier. 
~ phone nga ah. cham 


When a gun is charged, 
what is the amount it has 
to pay? 

ities painreaneae 


FISHER’S EUCLID. 


An obtuse angler is one 
who fishes for pike with 
paste, 

An acute angler is one 
who uses fly or live bait as 
the case requires. 

A tri-angier is a tyro in 
the gentle art. 

An equilateral tri-angler 
is one who fishes each side 
of the river with absolute 
impartiality. 


A 


“Tue Costume FoR SKATING IS NOW AS DISTINCT AS THE COSTUME 
For RIDING, AND IT ADMITS OF A GREAT NUMBER OF CHARMING 
VARIETIES AND COMBINATIONS.” 











HA RPER 'S BAZAR. 
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LitrLe Mrs. Port-Hunrer. “Can you tell me of any one around here who has any old China to sell—real o/d@ China, you know?” 
Pixe County Man (who thinks he is being chaffed). “No, six, or ma’am, I mean, or—or whichever you be—I don’t know of any one round Aere as has any old 
Chany, but there’s a man down to Bushkill as has some what belonged to Noah, they do say.” 
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“WueEn vou put on SKATING BooTs, NEVER ALLOW ANY ONE BUT 
YOURSELF TO TIGHTEN THE STRAPS. LET NO MOTIVE OF FASHION 
OR POLITENESS TEMPT YOU TO BREAK THIS RULE.” 


i) 

1 

. 

‘Tue Potse or THE Bony 1s THE GREAT DIFFICULTY, BUT A LaDy 


SURMOUNTS IT AS FAR AS POSSIBLE WITHOUT SHOWING THE EFFORT 
IT costs.” 





~ —_— 


“Ir a LADY THEREFORE FALLS FREQUENTLY, AND WITHOUT APPAR- 
ENT CAUSE, IT WILL PROBABLY BE FOUND THAT SHE HAS GROOVED 
SKATES on.” 


OUR ESSAY ON SKATING.—ILLusrraTep By our SpeciaL Artist.—[See “HARpER’s Bazar,” VoL. XII, No. 52.] 








A pastor wrote in his 
memorandum-' a 
1, Gal. 2, Gal. 8. An in- 
terviewer, looking over 
his shoulder unobserved, 
at that, could contain his 
remarks no longer. “I 
thought,” he exclaimed, 


humbug of the lot.” 
friend,” was the 
quick reply, “ they are not 


“You are too much for 
me,” exclaimed the inter- 
viewer, and vamosed. 


———__—— 

Says Victor, “Suppose as 

We tattooes our noses ?” 

Says Georgey to Victor, 

**We shall be a pictur. 
—————_—— 

Why is Gibraltar one of 
the most wonderful places 
in the world ?—Because it 
is always on the rock, yet 
it never moves, 


oS 
Bertie had half a biscuit 
buttered, and a_ whole 
one unbuttered. He gave 
Gracie the whole one, and 
kept the buttered. A re- 
mark being made about 
bis giving away the larger 
ryiece, Gracie said, “ Yea, 
he gave me the biggerest, 
and kept the butterest.” 


—— 

Sma. Carin (to youth- 
Sul he goer ye “Ma 
says I must not play with 
you, because my papa is an 
officer, and you are com- 
inon children.” 

Litt.e Brown (in a 
rage). “‘Common children 
indeed! Mamma says m 
papa is a bankrupt, an 
that he will always remain 


one.” ° 
DURING THE HONEY- 
MOO 


“And now,” said her 
Edwin, ‘‘can you tell me 
why you are the very dear- 
est, darlingest, but most 
contradictory little pet in 
the world ?” 

His Angelina smole a 
divine smile. Then she 
“ gave it up.” 


st to py him, his 
id it again. 


“WHEN YOU WISH TO sTOP SKATING, THIS CAN BE DONE ABRUPTLY 
AND ELEGANTLY.” 
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“ NEVER TRY TO GET ON THE Ice ; IT WOULD BE CERTAIN TO BREAK 
AGAIN, AND THE SHARP EDGES CUT LIKE KNIVES; BUT STRETCH 
THE ARMS ON IT, AND WAIT FOR HE pr.” 








